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Capitaiancdci Asscts, 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE! 


This weil known INSURANCE COMPANY has es- 
tablixhed a General sgency in Salt Lake City, for the 
Qerritory cf Utah. 

Policies issned, payable either in Gold or Currency, 
as muy be desired. 


ALL LOSSESZADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


Tusurance effected on Farm Property, Mills, 
Merchandise, Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 
Rates. L. HUNT, President. 

A. J.RALSTON, Secretary. 


WALKER BROTHERS, 


General Agents for Utah. 
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Manufactured from the native Herbs and Roots 
of California, are 


The great Blood Purifier and Life- 
Giving Principle. 


Those Bitters are not a gilded pill, to delizht the eve | 


or please the fancy, but a trae medicine, placed in tie 
hands of the people for their relicf, and no person can 
take them. according to directions, and remain long 
unwell. They are a perfect Renovator of the System, 
as they carry off every particle of poisonous matter. 
Every family shonld have a bottle of Vinegar Bitters 
at hand. No sailor, soldier, mechanic, farmer, pro- 
fessional man, or traveler should ever be withont it. 
Its timely application may often be the means of say- 
ing life. 


For Female Complaints, 


Whether in the young or old, married er single, at 
the dawn of Womanhood or the turn in life, these Tonic 
Bitters display so decided an influence that a marked 
improvement is soon perceptible in the health of the 
patient. 

It is a géntle purgative as well as a Tonic. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 


R. H. McDONALD & Co., 


Druggists and Agents, 
Corner Pineand Sansome Streets, San Franeisco, Cal. 
and Sacramento, Cal., and 34 Platt Street,N. Y- 


Co. 
AGENTS, 
SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN. 
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NOTICE. 


In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in and for the District of Utah. 


In the matter of 
ALBERT P. TYLER and DE- 
WITT C. TYLER, Partners as 
Tyler & Brother. 

District of Utah. 


In Bankruptey. 


made by said Court in the matter of Albert P. 
Tvler & Dewitt C. Tyler, Partners as Tyler & Brother, 
Bankrupts, on the 26th day of October, A. D. 1869, a 
hearing will be had upon the petition of said Bank- 
rupts, heretofore filed in said Court, praying for their 
discharge from all their debts and other claims 
provable under said act, and that the 13th day of 
December next, at 2 o'clock P. M., is assigned for the 
hearing of the same when and where you may attend 
and show cause, if any you have, why the prayer of 
«aid Petition shonld not be granted, 


S. A. MANN. 
Clerk of said Court. 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 28th A. D, 1869. 


NOTICE. 


In the Supreme Court for the District 
of Utah. 


In the matter of 
GEORGE D. WATT, R.G. SLEA- 
TER and’ WILLIAM AJAX, Vart- 
ners lately doing busivess in 
Salt Lake City as Merchant. 
Bankrupts. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


In Bankruptey. 


ment as assignee of the estate and effects of Watt, 
Sleater and Ajax, of Salt Lake City, Territvry of 
Utah, within said District, who have been adjudged 
Bankrnpts upona creditors Petition, by the Supreme 


ruptey for said District. 


A. DL 
CUNNINGTON 


ASSIGNEE Ete. 


terested: 


‘o Tians C. John Sears and others 
youwsre hereby notined thai Twill appear 
atthe Ul S. Land Offiee. Salt Lake City. Utah before 
the Rewister and Receiver thereot on the loth day of 
December prove my te enter. unde, 
the provisions of the Act of Sep. 4. 
the El From os. Range 2° at whieh 
time place Volcan appear ated comfest it yeu 
see praper, 

Witness my hand aged seal thes Sti day of Novem- 
AL 
OLIVER DURANT. 


NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


CERTAIN CURE 

i Mucous Diseases of the head, pose and throat. 
This is a Medicine vever before used or Known to 
the public. Dr. Cady, the discoverer, was a sufferer 
from this terrible disease for twenty years, and 


after testing all the remedies extant—without re- | 


lief—in his efforts to obtain a cure he discovered this 


space of eight weeks. 

It has been thoroughly tested. and has net failed in 
a single instance. Several of the most vbstinate 
eases have been thoroughly cured by this remedy, 
after every other Known medicive had failed. Every 


ope who has tried it will testify te the truth of the : 


above statement. 


Every one afflicted with Catarrh should give it a | 


trial and find out for himeelf whether it isa humbug, 
Price, $2 per Bottle. 
Lake City. 


— ~ 


All the Grocers in Utah. (nearly) Sell GILLET’S 
BAKING POWDER; and it ix not surpassed in QUAL- 
ITY or CHEAPNESS by ANY OTHER POWDER, in 

his or any other Market. 


Note ix hereby given that, pursuant te an order | 
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he undersigned hereby gives notice of his appoint- 


Court of said Territory, sitting as a Court of Bank- | 


Dated at Salt Lake City. the loth day of Nevember ; 


‘Dr. CADY'S CATARRH REMEDY. 


FOR CATARREL AND ALL | 


| rorabie as any ‘First 
UNEQUALLED REMEDY, Which cured him in the short ! favorabie as my other First Class ( wom: seed 


Seld by GODBE & Co., Salt ! 


Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


WINES, LIQUORS & CIGARS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERiCAN 


LIFE BITTERS, 


233 FARNHAM STREET, 


Bese, 


“EUREKA!” 


After long and patient investigation. it has been 
demonstrated, tu the satisfaction of all concerned, 
that the most potent and acceptable cure for such 
complaints as Dyspepsia, Fever and Acue, ‘Indiges- 
tion, Liver Direase, Disorders of the Stomach, etc., is 
Dr. Farr’s Invigorating Vordlal. It is made of 
roots, barks and pure liquors, a purely natural bev- 
erage, and one of the most pleasant form of bitters 
ever invented. It isa fine thing for children. For 
sale by, Brown, Weber, and Graham, Nos. 10 and‘l2 
North Second street, St. Louis. 


GRAIN WANTED. 


WE WILL PAY THE 


HIGHEST CASH PRICE 


ron 


— 


Oats, 
and Wheat, 


On account of DEBTS due us. 


KIMBALL & LAWRENCE. 


Salt lake City Sept. 11. 


UNION FNSURANCE 


Of San Francisco, Cal. 


CASH CAPITAL fuliy paid in 
$750,000 


| Stockholders Personally Liable. 


Insure against. Loss by Fire on terms as 


bed” Losses promptly and equitably ad- 
juste and paid. 
WALKER BRO’, 
General Agents For Utah Territory. 


|A. Anderson. Glover 
2nd South Street, 

Weet of Merchant's Bxchange.. - Fancy Salt Lake 

Gloves for Gentlemen and Ladier, Fur Robes, ete. 
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THE LOTUS PLANTER. 


BY THEO, TILTON. 


A Brahmin on a lotus-pod 

Once wrote the holy name of God. 
Then, planting it, he asked in prayer 
For some new fruit, unknown and fair. 


A slave near by, who bore a load, 
Fell fainting on the dusty road. 


The Brahmin, pitying, straightway ran 
And lifted up the fallen man. 


The deed scarce done, he looked aghast 
At touching one beneath his caste. 


“Behold!” he cried, ‘1 stand unclean: 
My hands have clasped the vile and mean!” 


God saw the shadow on his face, 
And wrought a miracle of grace. 


The buried seed arose from death, 
And bloomed and fruited at his breath. 


The stalk bore up a leaf of green, 
Whereon these mystic words were seen: 


First count men all of equal caste, 
Then count thyself the least and last, 


The Brahmin with bewildered brain, 
Beheld the will of God writ plain! 


Transfigured in a sudden light, 
The slave stood sacred in his sight. 


Thenceforth within the Brahmin’s mind 
Abode good will for all mankind. 


MISTRESS BARBARA. 


- The rain beat against the round green window-panes. and 
the winds whistled about the angles of the house, but in the 
room within all was quiet. 

In this room, at the head of the great table, which filled 
almost the whole space between the fireplace and the door, 
sat the Master-miner, Christopher Uttmann and his wife 
Barbara, with their stalwart sons and fair daughters. Below 
them, on either side, sat Uttmann’s workmen and maids. stout 
miners with their wives and daughters, and also farmers and 
other town folk. For wheever in Annaberg. on Saturday 
night, had a mind to yo up to Master Uttmann’s house. was 
sure of a hearty welcome. At such times the bowl passed 


| a from hand to hand, quaint stories of horned Sieg- 
r 


ied and the fair Magelone were told, and jovial ¢lees and 
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moving ballads sung; while the spinning-wheels buzzed 
merrily, and the lads jested and flirted with the maidens. 
Often it was late in the night before the meetings broke up 
and the light-hearted guests went home. But on this even- 
ing—the 15th of May, 1561, it stood in the ealendar—it 
was so quiet about the oaken table that one could plainly 
hear without the monotonous music of the rain. Master 
Christopher, with arms crossed over his chest, sat lost in 
thought. A tear trembled on the good wile Burbara’s eye- 
lash. The men hung their heads, the women’s hands lay in 
their laps, no wheel hummed, no one thought of telling a 
story ur singing a song. 

Of a sudden. Master Christopher roused himself. “Chil- 
dren, we are letting our spirits droop. That will never do. 
I am heartily ashamed to have to own that [ too have caught 
myself giving way to gloomy thoughts.” 

‘Master, how can one be gay, with misery at the door?” 
said the gray-haired miner, Ohlentrud. “ But you do 
not speak as you feel at heart. You only seck to divert our 
thoughts.” 

“Good father,’ rejoined the Master. “do you despair 
because one learned man from Dresden has failed to 
find what we wish? With God’sgrace, the second for whom 
[have sent our Klaus, will find next week a new vein of 
silyer, or cobalt. Annie Marie, sing a ballad for us, that 
one about mighty faith.” 

Anne Marie, Ohlentrud’s daughter, who on account of 
her pleasant voice was the chief songstress of the little circle, 
yielded this time. but unwillingly, to the Master's wish. 
How could she sing gayly. with want and sorrow drawing 
nigh to the hearthstone? But the good Master wished it; so 
she began singing: — 


‘There once did live a goodly youth 
Who held his true love dear: 
Full seven years his love forsooth 
Was proof ‘gainst doubt and fear. 


“This youth-—? 


“Well. why do you step before you have well begun? 
What, weeping, too?” 

But her father spoke up for her. -1t will not do, Master. 
The maiden is in no tune for song to-night. low could she 
he? The mines will yield no more, and with a short har- 
vest, and plague among the cattle. we have but a dreary 
prospect before us?” 

The gloomy looks of all showed what a sad echo his words 
had found in their breasts. Mistress Barbara covered her 
face with both hands. and Master Christopher rejoined, but 
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with a trembling voice: “Let us only hope that the other 
learned man from Dr. sden will find new mines.”’ 

But the rest doubtfully shouk their heeds. 

In truth, it was a sad time, and no wender that the brave 
Annabergers igst courage day by day. What was to become 
of them, if the mines were really worked out? There was 
nothing left but to starve, fur up among the mountains there, 
they had no other employment. 

And next week came Klaus from Dresden with the second 
learned doctor. He went first into one shaft end then into 
another, and hammered at the rocks, nicasured to the right 
and to the left, then up and down, and talked a great deal 
of Latin, but nothing did he find. So he gave it up, shook 
his whit: heid and went away with a roll of silver gulden, 
out of the mouey-bags of Master Christopher. 

Then the poor people gave up all hepe. Their hammers 
and drills rusted, the sheds and workshops steod empty, afd 
over and above all, a period of grim, dreary storms sct in. 
At last, even Master Christopher lost heart, aud the cheerful 
looks vanished, which he had worn all along for the sake of 
his poor people. 

It happened one day about this time, that a poor woman 
with three hungry children knocked at the door of Master 
Utimann’s house. She was a stranger, had come from a 
long distance, and begged in charity a bit of bread, and rest 
and shelter for a short time. 

Mistress Bertha received the poor thing with cheering 
words as was her wont, brouzht her into the house, and re- 
freshed her as best she might with food and drink. Then 
she established the helpless wanderers in a comfortable cham- 
ber, and rejoiced most heartily at the rest which they found 
there for their weary limbs. 

She had not asked the stranger whence she came, nor 
whither she was going. She was poor and needed her aid, 


that was enough. After a little time the woman came out 


from the sleeping-room, seated herself, at Barbara’s request, 
beside her at the table, and began, without being asked, to 
tell of her home, her flight, and her wanderings. And 
while taiking, in order not to be sitting idle, she tovk from 
her pocket a little package. This contained short woollen 
needles, which ended in little hooks of iron wire, a ball of 
linen thread, and a paper with a pattern drawn upon it. 
This pattern the woman spread out upon the table, loosed an 
end of thread from the ball, and caught it upon one of the 
little hooks. Had Barbara paid attertion, she must have 
been astonished at the dexterity with which the stranger at 
one time crossed her needles; at another twisted the thread 
abouts the hooks, and then again tied such wenderful and 
complicated knots. But she looked only at the face of the 
wouian, whose story excited her deepest sympathy. 

She was from Brabant. She had lived happily with her 
family until the time when the Duke of Alva was sent to the 
Netherlands as Governor by King Philip of Spain. Hardly 
arrived in T'landers, he had set up a tribunal of blood, by 
which all, whose opinions excited suspicion, were tried. 
Harrowing, indeed, was the description which the pvor 
woman gave of the evening on which Alva’s creatures came 
at last to their peaceful home; how her husband made use- 
less resistance and fell before her eyes, how fire was set to 
the roof over their heads; but a few minutes and nothing 
remained of their home but smoke and ashes. ‘Thus,” said 
she, “in a short hour I had lost my husband and my home, 
and was compelled to go into the world as a houseless wan- 


‘ derer, like thousands of other familias who made their way, 


some to England, some hither to Germany. My work and 
instruments,” she continued, pointing to the needles and the 
thread, “I found in my pocket when I awoke next day from 
my stupor. Thanks be to God! so long as I have these I 


shall not-need to beg. Then we wandcred from place to 
place, and when we rested 1 worked; everywhere my lace 
was gladly taken for money. But far from here my strength 
gave out, I could move neither band nar foot; apd when the 
last of my laces were gone the door wes shut in our faces, 
for I had notning more to offer. Sick and wearied almost 
to death, we reached this house, and had you, Mistress, not 
suceored us—” 

Overcome by ber emotions, the grateful woman could say 
no more. When after a while she was able to command 
herself and began eagerly to -pour forth her thanks to her 
benefactress, Barbara, who was no friend to such demonstra- 
tions, quickly interrupted ler by the question, “So you have 
been making lace? I had not noticed what you were doing.” 
The Brabant woman laid the ball of thread and the needles 
with the work upon them before Barbara on the table, and 
said “It is not such as you would wear, Mistress. You 
have there on your kerchief, silken lace, such as can only be 
made in Brussels, and which is fitting for a lady of your 
rank. But the wives of the tradesmen love ornament also, 
and for them we make this linen lace of ours.” 

“True,” said Barbara, ‘‘when I bethink me of how it is at 
my home, in Nuremberg, I must allow that you are right. 
No woman of rank would condescend to wear linen lace. 
But if, as you say, this can only be made in Brussels, they 
must be poorly off in the Netherland provinces. How little 
you must be able to make by your linen laces! the people 
who huy them cannot surely pay much for them.” 

‘That depends upon how you look at it, Mistress. This 
work supported us in Wayre, from childhood; we knew not 
want, but were contented and happy. Nor, believe me, did 
we live from hand to mouth only. Not my husband alone, 
every one in Wayre used each year to put aside a little 
money for hard times. And when once half the place was 
burned, and another time again, the lightning struck our 
tower, and it was burned from top to bottom, we were not 
only able to build it all up again with our savings, but had 
something left besides, though all of that, alas! Alva’s men 
have taken now. The people in Brussels, to be sure, du not 
know what to do with all their money, but we poor linen 
lace-makers have never envied them of their riches. And 
then, what an advantage our work has! To make the silken 
lace, one needs long practice, and a great deal of skill, but 
a child can learn to make our linen work. Children of five 
years old make lace in Wayre. See, only! what can be 
easicr than this? First I look at the pattern,—then loop 
the thread around one of the needles, next cross one needle 
over another, thus,—and the thread loops of itself about the 
hook, and—look, there is a beautiful mesh made already! 
But you are weeping, Mistress! what grieves you?” 

Her hands folded above her heaving breast, her eyes 
raised toward Heaven, Barbara stood, and, with tears of 
thankfulness and joy cried, ‘Yes, Heavenly Father, as thou 
wilt! In thy mercy have I trusted, and thou hast sent this 
poor woman that our sadness may be turned to rejoicing, 
and happiness may return’ into our house, nay, into every 
home in this hamlet! Remain with us, dear woman. I will 
be to you and your children, friend, sister, mother! See, 
sorrow reigns in this place. The miners’ hammers rust, the 
cattle are dying, the fields lie barren. My husband gives 
all that he can, but what avail are the gifts of one, when so 
many need? ‘Teach us how to make this lace. We will 
work night and day, and send the strongest through the 
Jand with. our laces, and so perhaps onc¢ more prosperity 
and joy may return to us; please God, we too, as did you in 
Wayre, may be able to lay up a little against the time of 
trouble shall come upon us again,—say that you will stay 
with us, good woman, and teach us! 
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- forgotten, for every day their doubts became less, and their 


ON LEAVING 


The stranger grasped the hand extended to her with both 
her own. Though she had but half understood Barbara’s 
words, she could not fail to comprehend their friendly 
meaning. 

Next morning all the people of the little hamiet,-—only 
children younger than five years were left behind,—eamie to- 
gether at Master U'ttmann’s request. The miner, who had 
acquiesced i in his wife’s scheme without a scruple, communi- 
eated to them Barbara's plans. They were received with 
astonishment and doubt, and looks of incredulity and sus- 
picion were cast upon the Brabant woman and her children. 
'To this, however, the worthy pair paid no attention. Nee- 
dles were prepared, which the smith provided with hooks, 
and Klaus was sent to Dresden to buy thread. An artist, 
t»o, came thence to draw the patterns, and the lessons be- 
gan. What amusement and comfort the poor people found 
in learning this, to them, new art! How many cares were 


hope greater. Light-hearted jests, and now and then a jo- 
vial song began to be heard again. And then, when two 
months had past, the shout of triumph which went up 
throughout Annaberg! For the two messengers who had 
been sent out with the laces made, returned with empty 
knapsacks, but with pockets so full, that it seemed as if the 
wealth could never be exhausted. 

But their Brabant guest could not share this joy with 
them. Not far from the great linden-tree which still stands 
in the middle of the churchyard, she had been buried a few 
days before. (Grief for the loss of her husband, and all the 
the fearful hardships through which she had passed, had 
sown fatal seeds in her heart; poor heart, it could break more 
peacefully now, for she saw her children within Barbara’s 
motherly arms. All praise be to Mistress Barbara! From 
sunrise to sunset she busily plied her lace needles, the best 
spur to industry and perseverence which her people could 
have. And with their joy and hope, the stores of lace grew 
greater and greater, though the strongest of their men were 
ever setting forth with the delicate wares, with which they 
went to and fro, through the whole of Saxony aud Bohemia. 
Not until the severe winter set in did their travels cease. 

When spring and summer came again, there was indeed a 
contrast with the former year: strong, healthy cattle in sta- 
ble and meadow, smiling fields, and happy men. For the 
learned man, who had come at Master Uttman’s request, 
from Cologne on the Spree, to make another examination of 
the mines, had gone away, after speaking pretty plainly his 
opinion of the wisdom of his colleagues in Dresden. The 
mines in the Schrecken and Schottenberg were not exhausted. 
It only needed to understand the right way t> open them. 
So the clever man from Cologne brought up some of’ the 
black powder, of which the Annabergers had as yet no idea, 
and hey! what a crash and noise! How the rocky walls 
burst asunder, and rich veins of silver and cobalt were ex- 
posed in countless numbers! 

It was this summer also that Barbara, accompanied by 
Marie Ohlentrud, undertook the long journey to Brussels. 
The cruelties of the Spaniards in the Netherlands did not 
deter her. It was her plan to bring new artists and work- 
men to Annaberg, so as to teach her ple to make the 
Brussels lace also, and we all know how well it succeeded. 
Manufactory after manufactory, loom upon loom, there seems 
to be no end now-a-days, in Annaberg, of laces and ribbons. 

And all this was the work of Barbara and Uhristopher 
Uttmann. When Barbara came back from Brussels she 
found her husband on a bed of sickness, from which he never 
rose again. What could better console her sorrow than the 
peace and happiness which she saw on every side? So long 


as her heart beat, it beat for her children,—for the children 


A FRIEND. 


Of the Brabant wanderer,—and for all who lived within the 
circuit of Annaberg. When she died, they buried her one 
spring day by the side of Christopher and tlre stranger. 
Thousands of birds warble among the limbs of the great lin- 
den which overhangs the stone at the hei of the three 
mounds; and in the evening, when the rays of the setting 
sun gild the steeples of Annaberg, the work people leave the 
shops and factories and mines, and gather absut the linden, 
talking, perhaps, of those who sleep beneath_—of the Bra- 
bant mother, of Christopher, and of Barbara Uttmann, the 
bencfaetress of the Erzebirge. 


—~> 


Wz. SHEARMAN'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lack of space last week prevented our referring more fu'ly 
to friend Shearman’s correspondence on the eubject of fue- 
tories and minerals, ete. We now wish to say that we 
heartily endorse his understanding of our article. Our 
meaning in reierence to home factories was simply, that to 
start with them as our principal means for getting capital 
into the country, while we had something in which we cvuld 
far better compete with the outside world untouched, was to 
“begin at the wrong end.” 

By a perusal of ‘his letter it will be seen that brother 
Shearman sees with us that home factories, under existing 
circumstances, do not and cannot pay. This shows they 
should not be largely gone into. If they will not pay, they 
cannot be kept going; and if they cannot be kept going, it 
matters not whether they are useful and needed or not, we 
cannot have them any way. 

On the other hand. we fully endorse the wisdom of our 
personal and local manufacturing in the past, under such 
circumstances as he refers to, such as where many of our 
people would have had to have gene without, through lack 
of cash to purchase imported goods. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that manufacturing to meet our personal necessities as 

a people, and trying to start “v.ctensive manufacturing estab- 
ments” to compete with the world who have far greater 
facilities are two different Kd. 


ON LEAVING A FRIEND. 


Thy form still seems as lovely yet, 
As when I left my native land; 

That day, that time, I'll ne’er forget, 
When last we gave the parting hand. 


My saddened heart could scarce endure, 
Nor could I hide the trickling tear; 
While parting words fell soft end pure, 

From one | hold in memory dear. 


Thy voice still lingers on my ear, 
Thy smiles I see so clear and bland; 
E’en while I pen my verses here, 
} seem to feel thy clasping hand. 


Ofttimes in silent midnight dreams, 
On fancy’s wings to thee I fly; 

But when I ‘wake, alas! it seems, 
Between us still broad rivers lie. 


Now should cold Death lay Sawuel low, 
No more on earth thy face shall see; 

Pure as yon white-capped mountain snow, 
So is my friendship still to thee. 


From whence, I ask thee, doth proceed 
This kind impulsive, ardent love; 

I answer, God’s the fountain head, 
The Great I Am, who rules above. 


Then may our love to God extend, 
That when our days on earth are o'er: 
So we may meet in heaven, dear friend, 
And give the parting hand no more. 
S. Matix 
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DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


S. GODBE. 


BY W. 


Divine authority, in the most extended sense, may be de- 
fined as comprising authority from all good sources; and, in- 
asmuch as cvery benevolent desire, noble aspiration and 
generous impulse, every prompting of the soul to do good 
in any conceivable way, must come from a good source, it 
follows that—in this extended sense—all actions resulting 
therefrom are performed by Divine authority. 

In this general view of the case, it certainly requires no 
special delegation of power from on high for one to act un- 
der its dictation, and do “what conscience dictates to be 
done,” whether it leads to the acting the part of a Luther, a 
Wesley, a Father Mathew, or a Father Hyacinthe. 

Such men find their authority in the inborn love of hu- 
manity that ceaselessly wells up from the depths of their big 
souls, and the lofty inspirations by which they are led to 
battle for the right, regardless of consequences tothemselves. 

But while these are propositions that none can reasonably 
question, we as a people, entertain certain ideas of Divine 
Authority in regard to Priesthood that have their origin in 
what we have learned of the order observed in the Heavens, 
in relation to the appointments and functions of this Holy 
Institution. And it is with reference to Divine Authority, 
in this special and important sense, that I am now desirous 
of expressing some of my thoughts. , 

Priesthood is an eternal order “without beginning of days 
or end of years,” and is as illimitable as the universe itself. 
A portion of its authority has been delegated to this 
planet, to assist its inhabitants in their progress during their 
brief probation on its face, as also in their higher con- 
ditions beyond. 

Jcsus was the Great High Priest of this Holy order, and 
was the instrument through which lofty and beautiful truths 
were revealed to man. Joseph Smith was ordained to this 
Priesthood by angelic beings from the celestial world. 
Their object was not so much to reveal at that time very ad- 
vanced ideas—for the world still possessed the glorious prin- 
ciples already made precious by the blood of Jesus—as to 
authorize him to organize a Church upon the earth, corres- 
ponding in its external form with Heavenly systems above; 
having for its governing power the same Divine Priesthood, 
the presiding portion of which was to be in constant com- 
munion with the Priesthood behind the veil, from whom 
light was to be obtained and dispensed for the guidance of 
its members for all coming time. Nothing of a coercive or 
‘compulsory character was to be in the least degree admissible 
in this Church. For Joseph Smith, its great founder, ex- 
pressly says: “No power or influence can or ought to be 
maintained by virtue of the Priesthood, only by persuasion, 
by long suffering, by gentleness, by meekness and by love 
unfeigned.” (Times and Seasons, vol i, page 131.) 

To Him who sees the end from the beginning, it was known 
that those, to whom were committed this power, would not, 


or rather, couid not, in the nature of things, use it perfectly 
at first,—no matter how earnestly they might desire to do so, 


or how essentially good they might be as men. Surrounding } 
circumstances, the condition of their brethren as well astheir 


own, would render a perfect exercise of this authority, in all 
respects impossible. Hence, God in His wisdom has placed 
limits and restrictions upon it, beyond which no man can go, 
and have his actionssanctioned by Him. For the same high 
authority (Joseph Smith) tells us, in speaking of certain am- 
bitious men inthe Priesthood ‘that “they do not learn that the 
rights of the Priesthood are inseparably connected with the 
powers of Heaven, and that the powers of Heaven cannot be 
controlled nor handled, only upon the principles of righteous- 
ness; that the powers of the Priesth»od may be conferred upon 
us it is true; but when we undertaxe to cover our sins, to 
gratify our pride or vain ambition, or to exercise DOMINION 
or COMPULSION over the souls of the-children of men in any 
degree of unrighteousness, behold the Heavens withdraw them- 
selves, the spirit of the Lord is grieved. Then amen te the 
Priesthood or authority of that man.” 

This proves most conclusively that the Priesthood is liable 
to exercise its authority beyond its true limits, and assume 
prerogatives that do not belong to it. Where, otherwise, 
would be the necessity for this emphatic protest against the 
spirit of compulsion—Where the necessity for this clear 
statement, that the Heavens will endorse the acts of their 
representatives upon the earth, only so far as they are in per- 
fect accord with the spirit that prevails, where the God of 
love alone rules supreme ? 

But it is claimed by some that while this fallibility may 
be looked for in individual members, it does not apply to the 
Priesthood, as a whole, neither does it apply to him who stands 
at the head of the Church on earth, whose voice they are 
taught to believe is the voice of God to them. 

In answer to this J will simply say that although I have 
searched diligently, I have failed to discover evidence in 
history or revelation to justify such a belief, but, on the con- 
trary, have found the most abundant evidence that such a 
belief is erroneous. 

I find further that in many cases men who have been 
specially called of God to fulfil Divine missions, have gone 
more or less astray from the straight path. It doves not ap- 
pear that they were bad at heart—in fact, quite to the con- 
trary. Why then, I ask, should we expect more to-day of | 
frail human nature than yesterday? Does not history repeat 
itself only in milder forms? 

Secing then that there is not only a possibility, but a pro- 
bability—judging from what has been—of men, holding the 
highest positions in the Priesthood, exercising an undue 
authority “over the souls of the children of men,’ when 
it does take place, by what means shall the evils resulting 
he corrected? Through whose agency shall the then needed 
reformation be effected? 

All men agree that it should not come from without the 
Church. A system must be weak indeed that cannot, in 
the time of need, purify itself from its own imperfections. 
It is also no less clear that it cannot come through the in- 
strumentality of those by whom the evils originated, and the 
very existence of which rendered the reformation necessary. 

Would it not be unreasonable to suppose that the Lord 
would let His servants exercise undue authority if He saw 
fit, or could prevent it in the first place? And still more un- 
reasonable to believe that after they had done so, He should 
be compelled to call upon the very men who had thus erred 
—perhaps unintentionally, or owing to the peculiar organi- 
zation of their minds or natures—to reform the very evils 
they committed? What reason can be shown that God 
should be thus restricted by the ideas of finite man in His 
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appointments? Surely He is no respecter of persons, nor 
has He more care for one of His childrenthananother. De- 
pend upon it, He is guilty of no favoritism. He operates 
through whom he will, because of their fitness for such work. 
And when it becomes necessary, in the interests of the pro- 
gress of His Church or humanity, He raises up others for His 
work. Common sense should teach, and history proves, that 
He reserves to Himself the right so to do, He acting of course 
always in harmony with the divine order of which He is the 
great originator. 

The Lord did not not call upon Eli to correct his own 
faults, but revealed Himself to the then obscure boy Samuel, 
and told him what He had against Eli. Israel’s High Priest. 

Neither dic the Lord require Saul, His anointed, to correct 
his own evils, but called upon the herd-boy, David, and 
through him inaugurated a better state of things in Israel. 
All history, biblical and profane. abounds with instances, 
more or less analogous to these. 

And, as in governments political, evils are permitted to 
grow until they produce the reactions by which they are 
cured, so in governments ecclesiastica] do encroachments upon 


the rights of conscience, liberty of thought and freedom of 


utterance, increase until they become so oppresive as to be 
no longer endured. And then the man or the men are al- 
ways found to lead the van, and aid the people to remove 
the evils that distress them and free themselves. 

It is thus in history we see the finger of God showing us 
the way man struggles onward and upward, painfully =lowly, 
but steadily, in the rugged path of human progress. 

Let us see whether the facts, to which I have called attention, 
can have any just «pplication to ourselves as a conmmunity 
as we are to-day. 

In entering upon this part of the subject I fivd myself un- 
der the painful necessity of calling attention to the present 
Authorities of our Church, and of charging them with assum- 
ing—not wickedly, but ignorantly, to say the least—dicta- 
torial control, and exercising prerogatives that do not rightly 
belong to them,and that are not connected with the powers of 
Heaven. 

Do not be startled at this unequivocal statement against the 
assupiption of the powers exercised by those, towards whom 
we are bound by sv many lofty e-nsiderations and fraternal 
ties. If [am wrong in my opinion. or unfounded. in my al- 
legation, it will fall as harmless on ali except him who gave it 
expression, 28 is a summer’s brecze to disturb the mighty 
ocean in its deep foundations. But if what | have dared to 
assert be truc, then allecfforts to refute itor avoid the con- 
sequences to which it will give birth, will b»as futile and un- 
availing as resistance must ever be to all-prevailing truth. 
For truth will press calmly. steadily, grandly on, regardiess 
alike of obstacles or opposition. And great as is the moral 
courage sometimes necessary to the honest man, to speak the 
truth,—a fur greater amount is necessary to speak falsely, 
or to be silent when God requires that the truth be spoken. 

What I have said has been considered with deliberation 
and uttered not in the fear of the ereature, but the Creator, and 
with the fullest appreciation of the grcat responsibility that 
has been assumed thereby. It is not my purpose in this ar- 
ticle to adduce further evidence in support of my assertion, 
nor do I consider it essential, for there are many thousands 
in this Territory, who, through painful experiences have becn 
made to realize its truth—and it is more particularly tosuch 
that I now address myself. How often have I heard men, 
not false, nor weak in the faith of the Gospel, but men good 
and true, deplore the condition of things as they now exist, 
and wender — much longer the Lord-will require the peo- 
ple to submit—and to acquiesce in an order of things that 
they feel is steadily increasing in rigor and severity, and that 


will inevitably, if persisted in, result in the overthrow of our 
religion and the blasting of all our most cherished hopes. 
They feel that a radical change must take place, and that 
speedily, but when or how they cannot tell. Some who have 
been anticipating, somewhat in advance of the times, have 
become through hope deferred faint at heart, for they have 
seen no gleam in the horizon that betokened the coming dawn; 
no ray of hope to strengthen and encourage them on their 
plodding. weary way. How often have we heard it sa:d by 
our most faithful men, while discussing the situation,— Be 
patient, brother. things cannot continue in this way long, 
but we must endure it until a change comes. soin the mean- 
time let us stand still and see the salvation of God.” 

What does this indicate—this deep half-suppressed feelir ¢ 
of dissatisfaction. What does it toreshaduw’ It means 
most unmistukably that all things are not as they should be, 
that a change will come, and that such men will not ‘stand 
still” awaiting ‘the salvation of God” in vain; for it will come 
—nay, is at our very doors. 

But how shall the change be effected? By whose iustrn- 
mentality shall it be brought about? Must it not come 
through the legitimate channel? These queries, more or less 
varied in form, are in the mouths of hundreds, and in the 
minds of thousands. They must be satisfactorily met. It will 
not do to tell them them “they are inthe dark, and have gut 
the spirit of apostacy,” for they know better; they know they 
love the truth, and will hold fast to it, and cling to Zion, 
and are willing, if necessary, to sacrifice all they possess tu 
promote her cause. To all such, I say that help wlé come, 
and that, too, iv a legitimate channel. Th.s brings me to 
the all-important question of Divine Authority in the spe- 
cial sense referred to. 

As in the cases of Eli and Samuel, David and Saul, so in 
the present instance will God, in His own due time, call up- 
on such person or persons as will be willing instruments 
to do [lis holy bidding, and preclaim to the Latter- 
Day Saints the glad tidings that the dawning of a bright- 
er day has come, and that its growing light will soon dis- 
pel the dark clouds that now obsure their spiritual vision, to 
shine with ever increasing cffulgence in all coming time. 

When God begins a work, evidences in support of itstrath 
ure never wanting. Its testimony will be found in the advanced 
character of the principles presented—principles that will 
appeal for their acceptance, directly to reason, which is the 
light of Deity within the soul, and point to the God of truth 
and iove as the only Being in whom all faith should cente~, 
instead of any earthly representative. 

Evidences of the authority of such a movement will alse 
be found in its great success. It wiil also be manifested to 
many by Dreams, Visions, and by the “still small voice” cf 
the spirit, that will find sure access to their souls; by sweet 
impressions and angelic influences that will warm the heart 
with celestial fire, and impart a heavenly peace to the whole 
being; by a deep feeling of luve and charity for all mankind, 
and the presence most sensivly felt of the spirit of Him who 
died to save humanity. Indue time such a spirit as this 
will burst asunder the bonds of priesteraft, ard melt the 
shackles that so long have bound the souls of men in slavish 
ignorance and fear. The light of Zion shall shine forth 
purely and brightly through»ut this and all nations, until. by 
the breadth and depth of her principles, all parties and isms 
shall be absorbed, and bigotry and superstition kuown only 
as things of the past. 

In that day the great and mighty CUURCH OF ZION that 
Isaiah saw, shail be established on the earth in power and 
great glory; for purity of life, humility and self abneygation, 
shat! be the offspring of her spirit, and her genius and con- 
trolling power shall be LOVE. 
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FORTHCOMING MANIFESTO, 

In our next week's issue we shall give a full exposition of 
our views and sentiments concerning the past and future of 
Mormonism, with a statement of the causes which have led 
to our present relation to the Church. All who are 
anxious to understand fulJy the motiveswhich have prompt - 
ed our action, should read this announcement and distribute 


it largely among their friends. W. S. Gopsg, 
K. T. TWanrrtson. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


It has been with feelings of no ordinary character that | 
have placed my name among the supporters of the principles 
and policy advocated in this Magazine. My associations 
with my brethren and sisters in this Church, during the past 
fifteen years, have been of the most pleasurable character; and 
it has been a source of inexpressible pain to me, that the 
necessity should exist for dissenting from any part of the 
policy or sentiments of our leaders. 

But, bitter as it is to be in the smallest degree dissevered 
trom the friends and associations of the past, Truth is dearer 
than reputation or the tics of friendship and kindred; and if 
it become impossible to retain bot!), the latter must be relin- 
quished. I cannot give them up without regret, but I can 
without hesitation. It isthislove of truth, and this alone, 
that has impelled me to my present course. It is apparent. 
there is nothing of a temporal nature to be gained by it; on 
the contrary, an almost certain prospect, humanly speaking, 
of loss in every respect. 

My position is most easily and comprehensively defined by 
stuting that I heartily endorse the sentiments contained in 
the articles published in this Magazine entitled, “The Jos- 
ephite Platform,” ‘We are nothing if not Spiritual,” “Un- 
conditional Obedience,” “Plural Marriage,” “The Limits of 
the Priesthood,” the “Cards,” and “Protest,” of the editors. 

In embracing “Mormonism” [ did not discard any truths 
which I before understoud, neither do I renounce a single 
truth to-day that | have ever accepted. I am simply fol- 
lowing, as | believe, the increasing light of the spirit of truth 
within me, and obeying its dictates. My faith-in the divinity 
and ultimate triumph of the sublime principles of the Gospel, 
is undiminished, and I desire to forsake nothing but the crrors 
—which, through human incapacity, have been more or less 
associated with our divine system. 

It has been urged that all persons have the privilege of 
entertaining what views they please,and may still retain their 
membership in the Church, provided they will not make pub- 
lic any sentiments opposed to the views of the authorities 
thereof. But this is no liberty at all. It is simply what no 
power ou earth can either give or take away. Every individ- 
ual is required to obey, irrespective of his own convictions, 
or cventually lose his standing in the Church. It would, 
therefore, be far more consistent to prohibit thought, were it 
possible, than to deny the free but respectful expression of 
that thought. I am aware it is said that even this right is 
granted at the proper time and place; but the ridicule, and 
charges of darkness and apostacy, which have ever been 
heaped on the unfortunate individual who has attempted to 
exercise it, have more effectually closed meus’ mouths than 
any Imperial edicts have ever been able to do. There are 
but two paths left open for all who differ from any Church 
measures: hypocritical submission, or an open avowal of one’s 
belief, with a liability to excommunication. I prefer the lat- 
tor, with all its consequences, to the course of hundreds who 


feel as I do, but who, owing to their peculiar position, dare . 


not give utterance to their sentiments. 


The exercise of the “one-man power,” as now claimed for | 
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the l’resident of this Church—whether Brigham Young or 
anybody else—is, I feel, an assumption unauthorized by God 
and in «direct opposition to the spirit of the age and the ge- 
nius of the Gospel. However innocent, or even beneficial, its 
advocates may claim the exercise of such powcr to be at pres- 
ent, it would inevitably result, if continued, in the most tre- 
mendous and oppressive temporal and spiritual despotism 
the world has ever seen, and reduce mankind to the condi- 
tion of mere machines. Such a system is an attempt—how- 
ever much it may be disclaimed by some—to force upon the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century the long-sinee exploded 
doctrine of Popish infallibility—not that “infallibility” is 
claimed, but it is practically enforced. All who feel such a 
government to be in harmony with their nature, should, of 
course, be allowed to enjoy it; but I fecl itan imperative duty 
to express my dissent therefrom. 

[In conclusion I will say,—The cause of truth is dearer to 
me than ever. I am full of the joyful assurance that every 
divine prediction in regard to Zion will be fulfilled, and that 
the time is not far distant when she will arise in her splendor, 
put on her beautiful garments, and become the center of 
heavenly light, intelligence and joy tu the whole earth. Then, 
if not before, I expect to enjoy the confidence and approba- 
tion of those who may now feel it necessary to withdraw their 
fellowship and friendship from me. 

W. Hl. SuearMan. 
-+ 


DO WE FEAR CIVILIZATION? 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


When writing my series of papers en the Mormons and 
their Commonwealth, for the New York ‘Galaxy’’, I said, 
‘Let America come up to us with all her agencies of civili- 
zation, and in grateful return we will send her down a host 
of Mormon missionaries.” Mr. Bowles, in reviewing those 
papers, held to the opinion that no genuine Mormon elder 
would have written them, and believed that the “Galaxy” 
had been “hoaxed by a clever writcr,” who had palmed him- 
sclf upon the editors as a Mormon elder. I note this because 
we are just upon this point that ~yenuinc’’ Mormon elders do not 
fear civilization. Mr. Bowles, Mr. Colfax and the nation 
wencrally, are about to have a timely lesson, and,on the other 
side, ruling authorities of Utah, who have cut “genuine” 
Mormon elders off because they did not fear civilization, a 
very severe one. 

But our illustrious visitors had seen the ruling and con-. 
servative few, whose policy leads to absolutism, and whose 
tendencies are anti-progressive. Hence the inference that 
Mormondom will be exploded by the American nation com- 
ing up to Utah with her civilization and destiny, bringing 
with her the age of railroads. They presumed that the 
Mormons could not endure contact with society, and that 
the socicty of progressive,resistless Republican America. They 
readily saw that absolutism and a one-man rule would. be 
destroyed, that it could only flourish in this age in isolation, 
and that, therefore, isolation was courted. They belicved 
that Mormonism could not stand the fire of thought, and that 
it produced no daring thinkers. and that there were no Mor- 
mon elders prepared toe enter into the battle-field for human 
rights, or bold enough to make their declaration of indepen- 
denee. ('ndoubtedly they also belicved that a free press and 
free specch on the public platform, representing the pceople’s 
cause, would explode the Mormon faith and sweep its priest- 
hood from the carth. Do not these conclusions of the states- 
men and representative intellect of Amcrica,form a lesson wor- 
thy to be read by the authoritics of UtahY And is it not a 
scathing rte f to them, when it can be said that the men 
who invite civilization to their borders, have free thoughts, 
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and resulve to maintain a free press, are not genuine Mormon 
elders? Now these conclusions, so far as they went into our 


situation, were sound. They are the identical conclusions of 


the ruling Priesthood of Utah, as manifested by the action 
of the High Council and the Quorums and Wards upon my 
my brethren and myself. Men are cut off for not being 
“eenuine Mormon elders,” because they held to the opinion 
that our faith will stand the fire of free thought, and that a 
free press should be maintained to discuss the people’s rights 
and defend the people’s cause. 

As set forth in my last article, on the schism in Utuh, 
there are two conditions of mind, and two sides of religious 
faith and social views, among the Mormons to-day, which are 
about to be brought into bold relief. There is the side which 
desires the absolute and unquestioned rule of the few, and 
which would reduce the entire people to a temporal and spirit- 
ual bondage. Now it will in the sequel be found that it is 
the few and not the mass, who are on this absolute side, 
which inclines to the absorption of the whole commonwealth 
of the people. The mass, always in every nation, incline to 
liberalism and freedom of thought and action; and there is 
just a3 natural a tendency in the people to individualism, 
personal enterprise, and personal property, as there is always 
in irresponsible rulers a tendency to absolute power, ceitral- 
ization and absorption of the commonwealth. But the mil- 
lions ever imagine that they are the few and the weak, until 
the course of events furces them to a maintenance of their 
rights, and the integrity of their religious faith, proving, in 
some marked revolution of their times, that they are the 
power of the nation. But their long respect fur authoritics, 
and the natural repugnance of men to overthrow the existing 
state of things, no matter how oppressive, make them blind 
even to their own condition. They do not understand them- 
selves, their thoughts, their desires and their settled inten- 
tions. But by-and bye circumstances come round which 
suddenly reveal themselves, and then they realize how much 
they are on the other side of absolute power, and how much 
man by nature is self‘assertive and inclined to individual 
manifestation. In the meantime they hope for the better 
state of things in the future, snd that hope is the sure sign 
that they are preparing for a change. Now thatis the exact 
condition of the people of Utah today. They are waiting 
for some bright out come of their religious and social circuu- 
stances. 

The fact is that the thousands of nglish, Scotch and 
Welsh elders who created the Mormon kingdom in Great 
Britain, do not fear contact with the outs‘de world. They 
do not fear free thought and a free press. Their secret 
desire is for iselation to pass away, and ivr all the great and 
good to come up to them. ‘They believe that their religion 
can stand the pressure of other wen’s thoughts—can run side 
by side with the progressive tendencies of the age. But 
those thousands of elders, who represent the intellect. force 
and prime of Mormundow, those elders wio shook Europe 
with their missionary operations, and astounded the clergy 
with their bold thoughts and daring innovations, since they 
came to Utah, have settled down in apathy and resigned 
their manhood. But depend upon it, these men are all here. 
Be not afraid of their future results. They must of necessity 
re-assert themselves, and inevitable circumstances are coming 
round to force them out even in spite of themselves. They 
will return to their former force of character and main- 
tain the integrity of their religion, in all the grand concep- 
tions of former days. From those conceptions and the great 
aims of their life, those thousands of missionaries have almost 
entirely departed, and returned every man tv his fishing- 
nets, saying, “I thought he had come who was to bring de- 
liverance to Israel, but our hope has departed.” But, breth- 


some of the mest enterprising merchants of Utah. 


ren, he Aus come and now stands knocking at the door. 

Let Vice-President Colfax, Mr. Bowles and the entire 
nation be assured that there are “genuine” Mormon elders, 
who do not fear civilization, railroads and the Iberalizing 
genius of the American people. If we have invited such to 
come up to us, it was because we understuod ourselves and 
possessed an invincible faith in Mormonism and its destiny. 
We have been cut off the Church, but still de we believe in 
that destiny—ay, were than ever believe in it now. Mor- 
mon clders have resolved to maintain henceforth and forever 
in Utah a free press, free thought and a platform of human 
rights. The press never fears civilization, thought, progress 
aud individuality. They are in its own line, and are its 
capital. ‘The same is true of the merchant-class; for Com- 
weree is the natural enemy of despotic rule, both in Church 
and State. There is no fanaticism or servility in commerce. 
Hence, you find to-day on the side of liberty and expansion 
They are 
with the press; and the thousands of English, Seotch and 
Welsh elders who sheok Europe, will yet find a hundred 
platforms to shake Utah with their free, manly speech. They 
will do it in the might of that prophetic spirit which moved 
Jcseph Smith to his great work. 

The world has seen tie past, it sees the present, and it has 
now to see the future of the Mormons. Statesmen and 
thinkers shall behold a strange solution to a strange problem. 
All they deemed us not they will find we are. They will 
find us genuine, and our frith potent. That which belongs 


not to us and the genius of Joseph Smith's mission, will pass. 


away, and most certainly absolutism and mental bondage 
belong not thereto. We bave thought with the best thinkers 
of the age, and there is much of the daring character of 
heterodox minds blended with the grand fanaticism of 
apostles of a new and prophetic dispensation. | It is a strange 
mixture, but it is in us. The one gives the self-reliance 
and the other the mighty fervor. The truth: his mado 
us free. | 

Wed» not fear civilization, then, for we have come from 
the most civilized nations; we do not fear railroads, for we 
have ridden upon them a thousand times; we do not fear 
other men’s thoughts, for we are a nation of missionaries. 
who have stood upon the platform with the clergy of the 
day, and taken from them a hundred thousand conterts in 
Gireit Britain alone. We cen solve our own problems and 
change into whatsoever forms best please us and suit our 
coming times. We are forty years of age, as the rule, and 
have another forty years to fill in the great Mormon pro- 
gramthe which will give immortality to Brigham Young as 
well as to Joseph Smith. We are not opposed to Brigham’s 
destiny, but simply to some of his policies and positions. 

Sut we have been cut off fiom a small portion of God's 
family, and now we belong to the whole world. We acknowl- 
edzxe the greataud the good everywhere as our brethren. 
They shall see the Mormon Elders their equals and they shall 
give to them respect. Drethren of humanity’s great church 
everywhere, thiuk with all the intellect and tight of the age, 
and we will think and speak from your own lofty platforms. 
Do you not see that we are coming out of eur isolation to 
vive vou greeting in God and humanity's cause? Do you not 
see that Moruion elders are opening their hearts to all man- 
kind? We will be no longer a sect, but aworld. Theyshall 
be our Prophets who reveal to us most light, and they our 
brethren who least fear civilization. ‘Genuine” Mormon 
Elders do not fear it. Will Mr. Bowles and President Col- 
fax take our word for this, o1 willthey wait for further 
proof? They shall have that proof, until all the world 
know WUETHER THE MORMON ELDERS FEAR CIVILIZA- 
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DIVISION OF POWER. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


Txe world’s progress is constantly developing forms of 
government that are better and better adjusted in all their 

rts. The “head of gold,” spoken of by Daniel, represent- 
ed the old Babylonian monarchy, which was absolute in all 
its characteristics. The will of the monarch was the only 
law; and as the will of the individual was subject to change 
with every passing influence, the law was unstable as water; 
t indeed, it can be said, that there was no law. All there was 
| of law, lay quiescent in the brain of the king. A dream 
forgotten, brought additional requirements. A crowd of 
soothsayers could easily interpret a dream, but it was out of 
their line to reproduce the mental condition of the king, and 
“tell the dream when the dreamer himsclf could not remem- 
ber it.” Death was the new penalty for this unheard-of con- 
dition of thinys. The law that enforced the death penalty 
—for such a cause had never existed before—was the un- 
written law of the king’s mind. The “king could do no 
wrong”—the throne was infallible. However fallible the 

rince might be as a prince,as soon as he ascended the throne 
S was infallible; hence it was the throne, not the man, that 
| .| was infallible. What security for life or property could 
| exist, where all the usages and custom of ages could be set 
} aside, or annihilated by a sudden impulse of the unwritten 
law? 
| The Babylonian monarchy was overthrown by the Medo- 
| Persian power. Now mark the advance made in the order 
of government; although the unwritten law of the king’s 
mind was too precious a relic of the past to be utterly abo- 
lished. A ‘“Senatus Consultum,” composed of the govern- 
ors of the one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, was 
formed, with three presidents at its head. This “Senatus 
Consultum” was governed by a written copy of ordinances, 
dictated by the king. All cases that were not of sufficient 
importance to be brought to the king’s notice, were adjudi- 
cated by this first parliament that the history of the world 
gives any account of. ) 

No power had been conferred by the king upon this parlia- 
| ment to depose or try its president. The conspirators against 
Daniel had to appeal to the unwritten law of the king's 
‘mind for a decree to suit the case. By the force of that de- 
erce Danicl was thrown into the lion’s den; but the crafty 
| conspirators had roused a lion more fierce than any in the 
- den—namnely, the unwritten law of the king’s mind. This 
law was and is ‘ex post facto” in all its chacteristics. By 
its operations the crime already committed against Daniel 
was punished by a law ordained after the commission of the 
crime. 

The Medo-Persian Kwpire was overthrown by the Gre- 
| cians. -Now mark again, the still greater advance made in 
the science of haman goveroment. 

Alexander, although absolute sovereign, and powerfully 
imbued with the idea that the “king could do no wrong,” 
and that the law of his mind was in force by heritage from 
his fathers, yet could not enforce that law but by the dag- 
ger and the bowl of the assassin. Philotas could only be 
brought to the block by the judgment of his peers. Var- 
menio could only be put to death by the dagger of the as- 
sassin. The parliament of the camp was too strong. The 
unwritten law could not be openly enforced. Although, per- 
haps, the sovercign never reigned who was more beloved by 
his people than was Aloxander, yet, so profound were the 
convictions of the great minds of his court of the evils aris- 
ing from the operations of the unwritten “er post fucto” 


KINGS AND PRIESTHOODS; OR, THE TRUE | 


law of the mind, that they would not tolerate its exercise. 

We come now to the fourth great power of the carth. 

Obseive, that in the Roman jurisprudence the unwritten 
“ex post facto” law of the mind was utterly abolished; never 
more to raise its head openly—in a political point of view at 
least—while time shall endure. 

The love of power is an ardent love in almost every 
mind. Sovereignty has never acknowledged the extinction 
of the unwritten law. It is only by checks thrown around 
sovercignty by the good sense of ages, past and present, that 
“ex post facto” law has been abolished; until, in all political 
organizations, the mere proposition for its revival by some old 
fogy, would meet with the derision of the whole civilized 
world. 

When the unwritten law was drivea out of political 
circles, by the good sense of the people, the Cassock and the 
Cow! adopted it. The daring assumptions of priestcraft 
were necessary to prolong the existence of a fossilized idea— 
a relic of the ages of darkness, ignorance and superstition; 
an idea no more in harmony with the instincts of developed 
humanity, than are the fossil remains of the Mollusk,of prime- 
val formations, in harmony with the grand devclopments of 
organic life now glorifying the earth. 

Catholicism has labored hard to impress this dogma of the 
past on the world, but the good sense of the lesser powers of 
the priesthood and the laity has for ages been surrounding 
this unspoken law of the Pope’s mind with checks and 
ecclesiastical guarantees, until, ‘in the nineteenth century, a 
mighty champion of the higher elements of Catholicism 
comes out boldly, and manfully denounces this unwritten 
law as absurd, and subversive of all order and stability in 
church government. 

Father Hyacinthe is not an enemy of Papacy, nor the 
subverter of Catholic institutions, as was Luther, Calvin and 
others. He is ef the Catholic body, and is Catholic in prin- 


ciple. Father Hyacinthe is only intent upon purifying 


Catholicism from the mass of superstition and ignorance— 
the accumulation of ages of misrule through the unwritten 
haw. 

The tables of stone were engraven with a written law. 
The revelations given to Meses form a written code of eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence. The words and teachings of Jesus 
were compiled by four of his disciples. The letters and doc- 
trinal epistles of the twelve apostles contain written rules for 
our faith, which—coupled with the words and teachings of 
Jesus—form a written compendium of religious rules and 
doctrine, that has fed and comforted hundreds of millions of 
(iod's children for over eighteen centurics. 

The revelations given of God to Joscph Smith form a 
written code of doctrine and covenants for the instruction 
and comfort of all Saints. I do not believe, with a great 
church authority, “that we have revelations sufficient for us 
for the next thousand years.” If such be the case, then the 
canon of scripture is full for one thousand years at least, 
which would be the same to me and my children and chil- 
dren's children, as if God should never speak to man again. 
Rather give me the faith that God—as he sees his children 
improving, developing and rising to higher and still higher 
planes of thought—will give revelations to his servants the 
prophets, that shal be written for their instruetion, guidance 
and control. 

A great deal is said about obeying the Priesthood. Let 
us enquire who compose the Priesthood? Is it one man, 
three men,—or twelve men, or twenty? Call up the five 
thousand Seventies, the thousands of High Priests, Elders, 
Priests, Teachers and Deacons, and add them/ to the Presi- 
dency, the Twelve and Bishopric, and you have the Priest- 
hood. Ifthe Priesthood of one man, or of three men, or 
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twelve, is worth all and everything, how much is the Priest- 
hood of the ten thousand Seventies. High Priests, Elders, 
Priests, Teachers and Deacons of Utah worth? 

If the Priesthood of the three High Priests forming the 
quorum of the First Presidency, renders that quorum infalli- 
ble,is not a quorum of fwe/ve High Priests infallible? If this be 
tru2, who will dispute the infallibility of thirteen or fifteen 
High Priests sitting as a High Council? Who will dare to 
doubt the infallible character of the decisions of a quorum of 
apostles of the Seventics? | 

In illustration of the subject, | here quote a part of the 
Revelation on Priesthood, Sec. 3, par. 11, Doctrine and 
Covenants: 


Of necessity there are presidents, or presiding offices growing 
out of, or appointed of or from among those who are ordained to 
the several officcs in these two Priesthoods. 

Of the Melchisedek priesthood, three presiding High Priests, 
chosen by the body, appointed and ordained to that office, and up- 
held by the confidence, faith, and prayer of the Church, form a 
quorum of the Presidency of the Church. 

The twelve traveling counsellors are called to be the twelve 
apostles, or special witnesses of the name of Christ in all the 
world; thus differing from other officers in the Church inthe duties 
of their calling. And they forma quorum, EQvaL mn authority and 
power to the three presidents previously mentioned. 

The seventy are also called to preach the Gospel, and to be 
special witnesses unto the Gentiles and in all the world; thus dif- 
fering from other officers in the Church in the daties of their cal- 
ling; and they forma quorum rQuaL m authority to that of the 
twelve special witnesses or apostles just named. 

The decisions of these quorums, or either of them, are to be 
made in all righteousness, ‘” holiness, and lowliness of heart, meeck- 
nessand long suffering, and in faith, and virinue, and knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, yodliness. brotherly kindness and charity: because the 
promise is, 1» these things abound in them, they shall not be unfruit- 
ful in the knowledye of the Lord. And in case that any decision of 
these quorums is made in wnrivhteousness, it may be brought be- 
fore a general assembly of the several quorums, which constitute 
the spiritual authorities of the Chureh; otherwise there can be ne 
appeal from their decision. 

I appeal to the judgment of every sensible man or woman 
in Israel, and ask them if they can find one word in the rev- 
clations given for the establishment of this Church, wherein 
infaullibility in any of the quorums or authorities of the Church 
finds the least support ? 

Onthe contrary—as secn in the above quotation—abundant 
provisions are made against aggression on the part of cither 
of the quorums. The quorum of the Twelve, and the quorum 
of Seventies, are armed with power equal with that of the 
First Presidency, to serve as a check upon any attempt at 
absorption of power by that quorum. 

Awple provision is made for the protection of the weakest 
member from encroachment by even the highest quorum. In 
case that any decision of any one of thuse quorums should be 
made in folly or unrighteousness, an appeal can be had to a 
general assembly of the several quorums growing out of the 
organizations of the Priesthood of Melehisedek. 

‘We shall have morc to say upon this subject hereafter. 
We have given, however, sufficient to show that power was 
intended to be distributed by checks and counter-checks 
among our whole body, so that no quorum, first or last, should 
assume to itself a dict«ting power to which all others should 
unquestioningly bow. 
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HOW SHALL WE BECOME UNITED? 


BY W. Hl. SHEARMAN. 


The value of union, whether considered in a religious, 
social or political point of view, is inestimable. This is a 
proposition which does not need sustaining by argument; all 
experience proves it. We all agree that owr success, even 
our very existence as a people, depends upon it. The only 
question is in regard to the best mcans of promoting it. 
Persuasion and coercion both have their advocates; but their 
respective merits must be decided by their effects. The 
fruits of the first were exemplified through the life and 
teachings of Jesus; the hearts of his disciples were united 
in the bonds of love. The results of the second may be seen 
in the Reformation of the 16th Century, and in the establish- 
ment of the Government of the United States. 

The Romish hierarchy endeavored to preserve the unity 
of the Church by crushing out freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. Those who dared to speak or write against any of 
its, or rather, their dogmas, were pursucd with the most 
vindictive bitterness, and, so far as their power extended, 
were destroyed by the most violent and cruel means. But 
this only increased thought, widened the breach, and ulti- 
mated in a grand division, which timely concessions might 
have postponed, 

The British Government undertook to force the American 
colonies into union with and submission to all its measures 
and dictates. Posterity has reason to be thankful for the 
experiment, but it proved fatal to the power of those who 
tried it. Love flourishes in the atmosphere of freedom, but 
withers the moment it is bound by the chains of coercion. 
So the British Ministry found it with their colonial fellow- 
subjects. The attempt to control them by arbitrary power, 
changed their devoted loyalty into a noble resistance, which 
resulted in the dismemberment of the empire and the estab- 
lishment of the most liberal government the world has ever 
seen. 

Union, to be of any value, must be not only apparent but 
real. Jixternal appearances are not always correct indica- 
tions of internal conditions. Insolyents are notorious for 
maintaining an outside show of great prosperity, until the 
crisis arrives which reveals the hollowness of their preten- 
sions. It isa grand mistake to suppose that union is best pro- 
moted by insisting on a real or pretended agreement in re- 
gard to all matters of faith or policy. It is a chimera which 
can never be realized; and to-day, as in all past ages, the 
attempt to enforce it must result in signal failure. 

There are as many different degrees of union as there are 
of development. Men can only be truly united upon that 
which they equally understand. One class of minds is only 
prepared to receive just so many truths; another can com- 
prehend these and a few more; while still another can re- 
ceive more than both, and so on.ad a The mem- 
bers of each of these distinct classes will be agreed among 
themselves, while they may not, as bodics, coincide with each 
other. At the same time there may be grand and compre- 
hensive truths which they ally believe, producing greater 
harmony of feeling and concert of action, and resultitg in 
far greater good, than any attempt to coerce them into a 
closer and unnatural union could possibly effect. 

This is what the world needs to-day. Not priestly coer- 
cion or threats of Divine vengeance; but a broad and liberal 
creed—a Religious Constitution, as it were—which shall take 
men where and as they are, destroy their enmity by uniting 
them upon the basis of some universally accepted principles,. 
and still leave every one free to drink at the great fountain 
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of truth and to progress to higher spheres of knowledge so 
fast as his capacity will 

This is what we understood the Gospel, as revealed through 
Joseph Sniith, was to, and still believe it will, accomplish. 
It ¢mbraces all mankind in the arms of its love. Its pro- 
clamation is: 


‘Come, ye Christian sects, and Pagan, 
Indian, Moslem, Greek or Jew; 
Worshippers of God or Dagon, 
Freedom’s banner waves for you. 


Freedom, peace and full salvation, 
Are the blessings guarantced; 
Liberty to every nation, 
Ev'ry tongue and every creed.”’ 


It recognizes all mankind as brothers and sisters of one 
family—as the children of one all-wise and all-merciful 
Father. Its divinely appointed and inspired Apostles come 
not as the rulers, but as the teachers of mankind, with bless- 
ings in their hearts and upon their lips, to reclaim the err- 
ing, to comfort the afflicted, strengthen the weak and in- 
struct the ignorant. | 


This Gospel accords to all wankind the fullest liberty of 


thought, word and action, consistent with the same rights 


in others. It requires men to receive truths only so fast as 
they are able to comprehend them. It says to them, Be- 
lieve as you like, worship what you please, only allow others 
the same privilege unmolested; live up to the light within 
you, and you shall gradually be guided into all truth. 

Such a system as this cannot fail to bring about univers:] 
harmony and peace. 


SPIRITUALISM AND PRIESTHOOD. 


As exhibiting our views on Spiritualism, we reprint an 
article published some time since, but which most of our 
present readers havo not seen. 


“For ourselves, while, for reasons which we shall briefly 
adduce, we have no faith in Spiritualism as a teacher or a 
reliable source of enlightenment, we consider the evidence of 
niillions of people worth a great deal as to the truth of the 
phenomenon itself. Whenever multitudes persistently af- 
firm a fact through so many years as Spiritualism has existed 
—no matter to what extent imposture may be intermixed 
with the system—there must be a truth | a grand fact un- 
derlying the whole. 

The weak point in Spiritualism we believe to be, that 
while its phenomena are in most cases truc, it is—except so 
far as it dcmonstrates the truth of afuture life—-comparatively 
a valueless system for the propagation of truth, when that 
fact is admitted. | 

Years ago, the earthly founder of Mormonism—Joseph 
Smith, struck out an idea which to our minds went deeper 
than Spiritualism ever ventured. He admitted in the main, 
the truth of spirit manifestations, but pointed to the fact of 
the untellable millions of spiritual intelligences appertaining 
to the earth, “behind the veil,” and filling the innumerable 
worlds of space, needing some grand Godlike system for the 

reservation of order, and the correct transmission of truth. 

e pointed repeatedly to the fact, admitted by Spiritualists 
themselves, that John Jones, or Daniel Webster dying was 
John Jones and Daniel Webster still, with the precise ignor- 
ance or enlightenment with which each laid the sasthhy body 
aside. And that spirits revealing—no matter how sincere—. 
could but reveal what they knew. It was clear to our minds 
then, as now, that in such a grand Universe of law and or- 
der as this, no such tremendous gap was left in the provisions 


of God for its beauty and progress, as the lack of some chan- 
nel through which truth from the highest sources could be 
correctly transmitted, and by which, amidst the multitudin- 
ous sentiments of conflicting millions, it might be correctly 
determined and preserved, It was clear to us that a God 
who left himself without such a grand method of furthering 
His movements, as some organized system for the transmis- 
sion of His will, was destitute of the simple skill of the com- 
monest organizing human mind; and, therefore, to our judg- 
ment, evidently not the God who has inbreathed into intelli- 
gent man’s composition throughout the world such a passion 
for organization. Here “Mormonism,” to our view, then, 
as to-day, exceeded Spiritualism—in the grandeur of its pro- 
portions concerning humanity; and therefore, we consider 
that though Spiritualism—which is an unorganized, as 
well as unauthorized, system of revelation—doubtless im- 
parts some truths and facts, there is one greater truth yet 
than all for its advocates yet to learn, and that is that there 
is, and must be, a divine system for the transmission of in- | 
telligence—a priesthood in fact—not a system of priestly 
control over the intelligence of mankind, but a system de- 
signed—however imperfectly developed at pressnt in these 
its early days—to further and bless all intelligence and all 
free thought: A system without which the universe would 
be a desolation, and progress shorn of its mightiest wings. 
On this account spirits, both in and out of the flesh, who 
work out of this system, are incapable for their own or their 
fellow’s fullest aid. They can but reflect weak glintlings of 
the sun of truth. They stand on the steps of the palace of 
Humanity—they hear the echoing voices within the doors, 
but they do not enter in. 

It has long been a standing complaint with Spiritualists 
that they never could perfect an organization. How could 
they? Directed by ever-varying and uneducated intelli- 
gences, they must cternally differ, and differing, waste that 
strength and force, which they might converge for the bless- 
ing of mankind; and this we predict they will continue to 
do until the day comes when the Priesthood, with its greater 
enlightenment, shall sweep them within its ample folds. 

<> 


MUSIC IN THE SETTLEMENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. TULLIDGE. 


Fishburn’s Choir, Brigham City, concluded. 


In the eighth paragraph of “ Music in the Settlements,”’ 
in No. 27, read “by way of instruction” instead of introduc- 
tion. 

In closing my last article, I spoke of systematic breathing 
in training the voice for sustaining sounds for several bars, 
and which should be the first point of practice for the vocal 
student. In order to accomplish this essential point with 
perfect ease and freedom, the lungs should be well inflated 
by pulling up the diaphragm before commencing to sustain 
the note, which means full breathing. 

Some persons have an idea that it is very simple to pro- 
duce natural breathing; and so it would be, were we not so 
fashionably artificial, and that is why it is necessary in music 
to adopt systematic voice-training in order to bring us back 
to nature, before we can deliver correct intonation or perfect 
declamation. 

In speaking of easy breathing, I can in all truth say, that 
I have had pupils to instruct in voice-exercises who could 
not—when they began the systematic use of the diaphragm, 
or nature’s bellows—sustain a note more than five seconds, 
and, at the expiration of three months’ persevering practice, 
could retain the sound for twenty-five, with greater case than 
when they began the training. 
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When the pupil has acquired the art of sustaining notes, 
the next point to be observed is the method of half-breathing. 
This is accomplished by short inflations before the wind chest 
is empty. By proper attention to this mode of practice, the 
pupil will obtain what is termed the sotto voce, which 
will enable him to produce the effective, soft-whispering 
panos, and the voluminous, full-chest /ortissimos, and, in 
fact, bring out all the lights and shades of musical beauties. 

The above explanations are my experience on the artistic 
requirements of the finished solo, and choral vocalist. 

However, to truly interpret the poet and musician, more 
than the artistic display is required, namely, the espressivo 
declamation. 

The effect of the most beautiful modulatory delivery of the 
orator, or the artistic sotto voce display, and rouladial execution 
of the finished singer, woul¢ be to reach the ear only. To 
touch the heart we must be in earnest, and render that ex- 
pression to the words that will unite the poct and musician. 

Many years ago I heard the great tenor vocalist, Mr. John 
Braham, ou several occasions give his interpretation of that 
master-picce of recitutiro, “ Deeper and deeper still,” from 
Handel's Oratcrio of “Jeptha.” This piece is a true de- 
scription of Jeptha’s horror in sacrificing his only daughter, 
“so dear a child,” to fulfil the rash vow he had made. Mr. 
Braham knew the difficulty of retaining the artistic require- 
ments of the vocalist, when led away by the expression so 
necessary for the perfect rendition of this great composition, 
and for this reason he devoted three years to its study before 
he sang it in public. 

The result of Brahaw’s careful practice of this piece 
caused him to be unrivalled in its delivery. 

In describing the effect of his rendering this difficult 
recitativo on himself and his audience, I can only say that 
I have seen the big tears rolling down his checks, and the 
twenty thousand who were listening to him, at the Cathedral 
Church at York, could scarcely breathe, so silent were they, 
until he had completed the recitativo. No one who has 
heard his effective interpretation of this composition will 
ever forget it. 

I will relate, by way of illustration, another instance of 
the effect of the combination of the artistic with the es, ,res- 
declamation. 

About the year 1841), the Raiuver family visited Englaad, 
and gave a series of concerts in London and in the provinces. 

Their astounding espress‘vo and artistic rendition of com- 
positions, drew thousands of professional and amateur wu- 
sicians to hear them. 

The extraordinary effect produced in amalgamating the 
voices, coupled with the lights and shades of the piunu forte, 
crescendo and decrescenclo, obtained by the perfection of the 
sotto voce and full chest veiec, combined with the espressivo, 
enchanted all who heard them. Their engagements at the 
Nobilities’ concerts were numerous, and Victoria, England’s 
Queen, who is one of the best lady amatcur musicians in the 
British dominions, engiged them frequently at Buckingham 
palace. 

This is the wonderful effect produced by the vocal powers 
when we sing with the heart and understanding also. The 
artistic accomplishments are there, and the soul-stirring ex- 
pression is there also. 

In closing this article, | will again repeat that my hints 
are nut personally critical, but are meant to be instructive. 

I will here observe, that notwithstanding my respect for 
Mr. Fishburn and his choir, I must in’ honesty advise him to 
endeavor to be more expressive in the performance of ener- 
getic compositions. 

The music and words alsu of Miss Eliza Flower’s ‘ Now 
pray we for our country,” are full of the animato espressivo. 


FORE-KNOWING. 


It contains the true expression of prayer, and should be de- 
livered in a pleading and fervent style. 

In this composition Mr Fishburn’s attention was more 
directed to the artistic—or car effect—than to the espressivo 
or soul-stirring feeling. 3 

‘Sound the loud timbrel,” is a piece filled with jubilant 
expressions, which were not perfectly rendered by his choir. 
I discovered also, in the harmonic arrangement of the piece, 
many false progressions, and I should advise all conductors 
to be particular in selecting compositions that are euphonic- 
ally arranged. 


—~> +> <> 


FORE-KNOWING. 


Mr. Epiror:—As you consider the question of fore-— 
knowing still open, I desire to present for your columns a 
solution of it from the standpoint of an extensive personal 
experience. 

Some years since, while living on a farm in New Jersey, 
when my infirm futher had been a cripple for some years (a 
part of the time not able to get about even on crutches), I 
had the following vision: 

One cloudless day, after the noon repast, while sitting 
within doors, reading a book, it suddenly appeared to me 
that I was sitting outside the door, in the open porch, read- 
ing a newspaper, and that having a glimpse of some one, I 
looked, and seeing father coming from the wagon-house 
without his crutches, I said, “Father, where are your 
crutches ?”’ and that, answering, he said, -‘Samuel, I have 
forgotten them, and left them at the wagon-house—I will 
go back and get them ;”’ and it appeared that he did so. 

At that time my father was in New York city. When 
there a few days afterward, I told the vision to him and 
others, and predicted from it that he would recover from his 
lameness; for with the vision cime the impression that he 
would recover; and so strong was this impression, that I 
would without hesitation have risked my life on it; and I 
repeatedly asserted that he certainly would recover and 
without his crutches before he died. To this he vellel : 
“Don’t say it again, it is impossible. Here I am, an old 
man, ready to step into my grave, and have been a cripple 
for more than nine years. It scems like blasphemy for you 
to talk so.” 

In less than a month after the vision occurred, he cume to 
my house for a few months’ stay, and before he had passed a 
month there, the vision was fulfilled in every particular, 
even to the words spoken, and he soon ceased entirely and 
forever to use his crutches. 

My solution of the problem presented by the phenomena 
in question can now be given in a few words. 

Unseen, ever-watchful intelligences, in their kind provi- 
dence, planned the cure, and knowing their ability to per- 
form it, made known the coming event by a psychological 
impression of the event on my brain, without the media of 
the external organs of sight or hearing; and so it is with all 
visions of this class—all ghost-seeing and similar appear- 
ances.— Phrenological Journal. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn,— 
To scorn to owe a duty over long; 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne; 
To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong. 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind; 
To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind. 
Lavy (1613-) 
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Jumboloro tell you fust. 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE. 


THE DUCHESNE ESTATE. 


We have before us one of the large, smooth, prairie-like land- 
scapes of the Opelousas country in Western Louisiana. As we are 
in the times before the rebellion, in the times when this prairie 
had been tamed by the hand of agriculture, and not yet driven 
wild again by the hand of war, the view is one of canefields and 
cornfields and fruit orchards, of abundant and monotonous fertil- 
ity, of verdure and beyond verdure. 

Miles away from the spires of a considerable village, and yet, 
so even is that oceanic land, within sight-of them, stands & plan- 
tation mansion, a building which seems of Europe rather than of 
America, so plain and large and solid is it, a mass of stoneclothed 
in mortar. Under the heavily-arched piazza which covers the 
front of this mansion, sits a lady alone, her eyes fixed on another 
plantation residence similiar to this, except that it is larger. The 
lady is Miss Ninette Rambeau, and she is looking at the Duchesne 

lace. 
Ofa sudden—‘‘Hullo! 


Wah, wah, wah! He, Miss Ninette? 
Ile come, Miss Ninette; Mas’r Henry 
Vincent come. Wah, wah, wah!”’ 

Across the yard which separates the house from the road rani- 
paged one of the antiques and curiosities of the African race, a 
negro who had not yet ceased to be fractionally monkey, a little 
less than primitive man, a tamed monster. Hat off, tuftsof white 
wool jigging about his black scalp, legs and arms of different 
lengths flying in all directions, a huge cane or stick joining e€r- 
ratically in the movement, a whirlwind of tattered clothing cir- 
_ cling and shaking around him, his appearance and locomotion 
were alike amazing. Ile was lame; one leg was much longer than 
the other; he used theshort leg as a pivot and a means of propul- 
sion; he swung around on it, and tumbled ahead of it. His cane 
was incessantly busy; he seemed to walk on it and to fly with it; it 
was a crutch, and it was a wing; morcover it made gestures. As 
he scratched and tumbled and punched along, his twisted mouth 
gave forth a congregation of shouts, a clamor as of various voices. 
He laughed and talked at once: when he laughed he squeaked; 
when he talked he bellowed. It was squeak and bellow, bellow 
and squeak, all across the yard. 

“Hi! H 0-0-0! Ile done come. 
wah. wah!- Mas’r Henry Vincent. 
He over to Duchesne House. !I-0-0-0! 

The young lady had sprung to her feet, her face a rose and her 
eyesdiamonds. ‘Has he really come?” she asked, leaning ovey 
the railing of the piazzaand gazing cagerly at the ancient nonde- 
script. ‘Did you see him 

“No. Didn’ see um. Aunt Chloe say he come. Wah, wah, 
wah. Tell Jumboloro so. II-o-o-o! Jumboloro hop into wagon; 
git right along to tell Miss Ninette; wah, wah, wah! Guess you 
giad. Guess Missus Rambeau glad. (Civess everyborly on the ole 
place glad. Wah, wah, wah! A-o-o-o!” 

Having squeaked and bellowed himself the merest trifle blacker 
—no, lighter—in the face than usual, this venerrble man-monkey 
collapsed upon the ground and wrestled for breath, meanwhile 
grinning with a forty-skeleton power. 

“Oh, Iam so glad !’’ exclaimed Ninette Rambeau. ‘-Thank you, 
Jumboloro. Now, here,’’ taking out her portmonnaie, ‘there is 
your five-dollar piece. I didn’t think it would be you who would 
get it. Don’ t spend it all in rum and make «a brute of yourself.” 

“No, no,’ squeaked the primitive man, rising to his feet with 
as much labor as if he were climbing a tree, and commencing a 
dance which seemed like the orgie of a acarecrow. If a loom, a 
washing machine and a possessed planchette had been working all 
together inside his raiment, they could not have flung about its 
tags and bobtails of cotton sacking with greater extravagance. It 
might have been the pre-adamite dance, the hornpipe of the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland, with a reminiscence of gorilla caperings. 

‘Jus’ buy one leetle drop,”’ he bellowed. ‘One drop to drink 
your health—drink health of Missus Rambeau—drink health of 
Mas’r Vincent—drink health of wedding—”’ 

And so he went on, imagining toasts enough to lay forty men- 
monkeys under their tables, if so be they should possess such fur- 
niture. 

Ninette rushed into the house, sent one African after her horse, 
another after her riding-whip, another after her bootees, another 
to see what had become of the first, until it seemed as if a whole 
Gold Coast were in commission. *'Tell mamma, as soun as she 
comes in,” she said, mounting her saddle, ‘tell her Mr. Vincent 
has come, and I will bring him to dinner.’? She was glowing with 
excitement and joy; you might easily admit her mother’s claim 


Jumboloro tell you fust. Wah, 
Iie done come, Miss Ninette. 


that she was the handsomest girl in the parish; one seldom sees o 
more dazzling brunette than she was atthe moment. In lessthan 
ten minutes she had cantered two miles, and was prancing up the 
great yard of the Duchesne mansion. The house was a huge pile 
of brick, daubed with coarse, yellowish, weather-stained plaster, 
which made no pretence of being granite or marble. The facade 
was a two-storied veranda, the lower story supported by heavy 
arches, the upper one by pillars of masonry. In the rear was a 
double row of negro houses facing each other, some thirty in num- 
ber, solid and comfortable dwellings, also of brick and plaster. 
The grounds were grassless, of course; nothing deserving the 
name of turf can be raised in that southern region; but there was 
a paradise of orange trees, of rare shrubs and of flowers; the senses 
were mastered by rich tints and strong perfumes. Around, over 
thousands of acres, stretched the high, grey cypress fences and 
the well-tilled fields of the Duchesne estate. 

Notwithstanding coarse material and a prison-like plainness of 
architecture, the house showed signs ofa barbaric sumptuousness. 
The door-knob aud bell-handle were of solid silver; the name 
Duchesne was let into the marble door-step in large silver letters; 
through the open windows were visible pictures and ponderous 
mahogony furniture. Clearly enough, this had been the residence 
of a man who did not quite know what to do with all his money. 
A woman would have handled treasures to better advantage inthe 
way of decoration. 

As Ninette pulled up at the front door, a negro in soiled livery 
appeared and took her bridle. 

‘‘Ah, Tom!” she said, gaily, as she dismounted; ‘] have come 
to call on the new master. Do you think he will see me ?”’ 

Tom, it appeared, was a stutterer; he evidently had somethin 
to say; but he could not begin on it; and before he had cracke 
the first syllable between his laboring jaws. Ninette was in the 
house. Gathering her riding dress out of the way of her eager 
little bootees, she whisked through a broad hall and rustled into 
a monstrous parlor. 

‘“‘There—cmbarras de richesse—were two men, and neither of 
them the man she sought! The sparkle of her eye went out like a 
falling star, and her mouth made a little pouting, pitiful grimace, 
such as one might expect from a disappointed rose. 

The two men sat at a table, on which were two bottles of the 
Duchesne madeira, a plaiter of cold fowl, and a bowl of salad. 
One of them, the one who had the most confidence and ownership 
in his port, the one who, at first sight, could be distinguished as 
the autocrat of the festivity, was a short, paunchy, light-haired, 
blue-eyed young fellow, well dressed, in regard to material, but 
with a slatternly, untied, unbuttoned air, as though his clothes 
were intoxicated. [is round and shiny facc, quick-glancing eyes, 
and quirking mouth expressed a combination of smartness, slyness, 
impudence, and vice, slightly relieved by glimpses of jollity and 
coarse goodfellowship. 

He carried his bullet head over his right shoulder, and his shin- 
ing beaver on his left temple. One eye was closely shut, and the 
other ostentatiously wide upzn. The bridge of his nose was 
barked or blazed, as though some hewer of human countenances 
had lately been that way, and had marked out his road for a re- 
turn. His upper lip, too, was clumsily cut, after the manner of 
knuckles in cutting; and his whole countenance hac a swollen look, 
which made the humane soul desire to bandage it. In fine, he 
had the air of a New York rough, ora Baltimore plug lately out 
of a fight. 

Ilis companion was, apparently, a low-bred Southerner, of the 
cross-roads’ grocery type; middle-aged, with long, unkempt, 
greasy hair, and whitish eyes; a face so cadaverously pale and un- 
wholesomely flabby that it would have deterred a Maori from eat- 
ing him; the sloppicst and secediest of black clothing; and a meech- 
ing, unsteady demeanor. A man who frequently saw his betters; 
a man much bullied by his own consciousness; a man who ‘had 
no use”’ for a sheriff, a shamefaced, played-out ‘‘dead beat.” 

As Ninnette faced them, both rose to their feet, the younger 
with an expression of impudent courtesy, the elder with sheepish 
respect. She was so far from being pleased with their appear- 
ance that her first impulse wus to turn her back on them without 
a word and go on searching for the one person whom she wanted. 
Nevertheless, they were white men; and in those Dixie days, all 
white people owed civility to all other while people; for werethey 
not allalike members of the great, natural, Caucasian aristoc- 
cacy? So Ninette made a slight bow, and said, ‘‘1 cxpccted to see 
Mr. Henry Vincent.” 

‘‘Have a seat, ma‘am,”’ responded the bullet-headed youth, firing 
a shot of admiration at her with his open eye. *-Very happy to 
sce you here. Let me offer you a glass of madcira—some of the 
old Duchesne tap—first-rate article, ma’am.” 
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As he turned to fill a glass, he gave his blubbering comrade the 
wink of @ Five-points Lothario. 

‘‘Ig Mr. Henry Vincent here?” demanded Ninette, without stir- 
ring from her position. 

‘Can’t say he is, just at present,’’ admitted the plug, slightly 
quelled by her dignified tone. 

‘“‘When is he coming ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t know nary such person.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Ninette, frankly staring her asion- 
ishment. ‘I heard that the heir of this estate had arrived.’’ 

“All right. Here he is—quite at your service,’’ grinned the 
fellow, tapping his waistcoat respectfully, as though it now be- 
longed to his betters. 

‘You the heir!” 

Ninette flushed with downright anger; what did the impudent 
creature mean? 

“Iam. Sotheysay. That's the will.’ These short sentences 
were uttered at intervals, with an accent which was meant to be 
impressive, and which might have been considered impressive at 
Jones’ Wood. 

‘“‘Who did you say you thought was the heir?” he suddenly add- 
_ed, with an expression of hard-drinking slyness. 

“Mr. Henry Vincent, a friend of Mr. Duchesne’s. 
understood here.” 

The plug turned to his comrade; he opened his right eye and 
shut the left. To this speechless succession of queries the blub- 
ber-faced man responded by an imbecile stare, unilluminated by 
a wink or a grimace. 

“This is very singular,” stammefed Ninette, preparing to go. 
“I don’t comprehend it.”’ 

‘“Can’t say but what I’m slightly mixed myself,” broke in the 
youngster, evidently anxious to detain her. “J knew Duchesne; 
I may say I done lots of business with him at my place in Car- 
rollton; he used to booze there. I kep’a licker store—very best 
brands and taps, you bet; and Duchesne knew what to call for. 
But as to making me his heir, that beats me. I own beat on it. 
However, he done it. I’ve seen the will, and that’s the way it 
spells. ‘All my estateto Edward Roland, of Carrollton,’ or words 
to that effect. Now, I’m Edward Roland, of Carrollton. I’m Ed- 
ward Roland, and this is my friend and faithful bar-keeper, Jake 
Philpot. Jake, make the lady a bow.” 

Ninette began to fear lest the man spoke the truth about the 
will. Her color, which a moment ago had been crimson, now 
sank to a lily-like pallor. She was tremulons from head to foot, 
and could scarcely conceal her emotion. ° 

“Good morning, sir,” she said. ‘Excuse my intrusion. I had 
expected to meet an old friend.” 

‘‘Young man, this Mr. Vincent?” inquired Mr. Roland, with a 
gleam of fresh interest. With one watery eye settled on her face, 
and the other quizzically closed, he looked outrageously impudent. 

Ninette glanced at him angrily. He seemed to be peering into 
her feelings toward Henry Vincent; his squint had the insolence 
ofaleer. Suppressing a desire to strike him across the face with 
her riding whip, she marched superbly out of the room. 

‘I say, what name?” called Roland, stumbling after her. 

His companion caught him by the coat skirt, muttering, ‘‘God’s 


It was so 


sake, let her ’lone. She’s one of the high-toned sort. Git yer- 
self into a big fight.” 
‘‘All right,’? answered Roland. ‘‘Let’s have lunch. Here’s to 


her health. Devilish splendid gal. I'll bring her round yet. 
Women ain’t a goin’ to sour ona young fellow, peart and healthy, 
and pooty good lookin’ who owns the Duchesne estate.” 

Having winked at Philpot, right eye and left eye alternately, 
twelve or fourteen times, he opened his sore mouth with a grim- 
ace for a piece of cold fowl. : 

Meantime, Ninette rode homeward as fast as she came. At the 
gate, she met Jumboloro, his tufts of white wool jigging and horn- 
piping with delight, his “human evasions’’ of limbs performing 
unearthly capers, his flags and streamers of raiment waving in a 
fashion to scare all the crows in North America. 

‘*Ho-o-ol’’? he bellowed, and then squeaked, ‘Wah, wah, wah. 
You see him? Aha! What Jumboloro tell you? Jumboloro tell 
you fust. Mas‘r Henry Vincent. Pretty soon Missus Henry 
Vincent. Wah, wah, wah.” 

‘Jumboloro, what did you deceive me so for?’ answered Ni- 
nette, with irritation. ‘‘Mr. Vincent is not there.” 

‘‘Wah, wah, wah,” squealed the man-monkey, tears of laughter 
rolling down his leathery cheeks, folded like the skin of a rhin- 
oceros, “Oh yes, he be. You seen him. Now you want to 
plague Jumbolorv. Aunt Chloe tell me the young man come what 
own the ’state. Wah, wah.’’ Here he went into a new paroxysm 


of delighted gambols and squeaks, as if he were a young raccoon 
who had just pulled some other raccoon’s tail. 

‘*You old simpleton!”’ exclaimed Ninette, as she dashed on tow- 
ard the house. In the veranda she was met "by her mother, a 
dark, tall, full-formed, dignified and yet politic-looking woman, 
between the ages of forty and fifty. 

‘‘Ah, you bad subject!”’ said Madame Rambeau, with a smile. 
‘‘What sort of behaviour is this in a young lady! Running off to 
see young men alone, even if they are betrothed lovers—it won't 
do, Ninette. Such things make talk. Well,” she added with an 
air of satisfaction, ‘tis Mr. Vincent coming to dinner?” 

“I haven't seen him,” answered the girl, ready to ery with vex- 
ation and disappointment. 

‘“‘Haven’t seen him! Why, Jumboloro told me—” 

Then came Ninette’s story as to whom she had seen and what 
she had heard in the Duchesne mansion. Madame Rambeau lis- 
tened with a flush of astonishment, which at last changed into the 
paleness of alarm and anyer. 

‘‘Is it possible that the man deceived us!”’ she exclaimed, “Is 
it possible that Duchesne was oa liar and scoundre] !" 

“Oh, mamma!—lI should have taken Henry all the same.”’ 

Madame responded by a look which appeared to say, «I might 
not have let you.’’ 

Then ensued a long conversation concerning the deceased 
planter, from which we will draw such items of information as 
seem important, adding to them gossip derived from other sourees. 

Tillet Duchesne had been one of the richest landed proprietors 
of Louisiana. An only and spoiled child, he had grown up, not 
only with tastes for coarse revelry, but so ignorant that he could 
not write the shortest note without faultsof spelling. What means 
were there of driving learning into a youngster whose father was 
dead, whose mother humored all his whims, who used his tutors 
as butts for practical jokes, and who had drawn a knife on more 
than one of them? His whole manhood was spent in hunting, in 
eating and drinking, in gambling and low frolics. Sometimes he 
passed weeks in the purlieus of New Orleans, carousing with 
rowdies and even with criminals. He never went to the North or 
to Europe; conscious of his educational and moral deficiences, he 
did not care to exhibit them to strangers; he was at ease only 
among the boon companions of his youth or the roughs whom he 
encountered by hazard; his life was a round of stupid, unvaried, 
commonplace, provincial debauchery. 

At the age of sixty, three years before his death, the physical 
inability to carouse longer had wrought in him a species of re- 
formation. He was now a gaunt, haggard man; his tall, stoopin 
figure crawling painfully on crutches, his yellow and wrinkl 
face distorted with pain, his eyes red and watery from sleepless- 
ness, his swollen feet swathed in flannel. His temper, always 
peevish and often fantastically violent, made him a terror to his 
dependents. Happily he was a bachelor and without relatives. 
His cruelties, if he committed any, were borne by the speechless 
carcass of slavery, and no echo has come down to annoy us. 

In these woful latter years, limited by his digestion to one cigar 
a day, unable to drink three glasses of wine without passing the 
night in purgatory, debarred from playing the flute (his only ac- 
complishment) by the stiffness of his chalky fingers, he became an 
object of pity to people from whom his wealth had only been able 
to extort endurance. 

Among those who now treated him with consideration were the 
Rambeau ladies. Madame Rambeau had once refused Duchesne; 
perhaps her heart relented toward an ancient lover; so it is often 
witn women. As she was a widow and reputed to be politic, en- 
vious people of course charged her with designs npon the old 
bachelor’s estate. When a couple of years had worn this sus- 
picion threadbare, and when Ninette, having grown up to attrac- 
tive womanhood, had refused two or three eligible offers, the whis- 
per arose that the mother was secking to catch Duchesne for the 
daughter. | 

We cannot say how it was; there is no denying that Madame 
Rambeau was artful and ambitious; and such a mother is some- 
times her child’sdeadliestenemy. But nothing happened between 
the old man and the girl beyond an intimacy in which the former 
was always a patient and the latter a nurse. She found it hard 
work to amuse him; it was wearisome to be always at cards, chess 
and backgammon, but at last, as if favored with a new childhood, 
he took a fancy to books. After she had repeatedly offered to 
read to him, and after he had as often refused with a grimace, he 
allowed her to try him with “Ivanhoe.” In half an hour he be- 
came furiously interested, and henceforward he bought and heard 
fictions by the dozen. 

We mention this subject because it leads us to a strange gleam 
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of light upon a darkened nature. As Ninette read to the broken- 
down and little less than dying old debauchee the plea of Jeanie 
Deans for her sister, she observed that her listener repeatedly 
wiped his eyes with his fingers. 

**‘Does the light trouble you, Mr. Duchesne?”’ she asked. 

“No, no, go on,’ he answered, turning slightly away from her. 

The reading proceeded; he took out his handkerchief and cov- 
ered his face with it; she rose and said, “I will draw the curtain, 
Mr. Duchesne.”’ 

“No, no, my dear,’’ he answered, dropping his handkerchief 
and exposing his wet face. ‘The truth is I am snivelling over a 
novel,” - 

Ninette’s feeling, already much moved by the pathetic narra- 
tive, gave way entirely before this confession, and she burst 
frankly into tears. 

““My dear,’’ said the old roue, “‘you are a good girl, and I have 
been a bad man. I am honored and bvttered by sharing your 


. feelings.”’ 


Presently followed another romance of more importance to Ni- 
nette. Enter a tall and handsome young man, somewhat too 
much of the Lara type for mature Puritan taste, but quite fitted 
to win the admiration of a young lady. Duchesne introduced 
him as Henry Vincent, the son of an old friend in Mobile. The 
two young people met constantly; the natural result was a love 
affair; should it be an engagement? 

“You need not inquire about the boy,” said Duchesne to Ma- 
dame Rambeau. ‘I will guarantee him. A little wild, but good 
stuff, not like me. As to property, I will leave him my whole es- 
tate, if you will consent to the match, and he will take my name. 
Iowe him something. His father saved my life in a rencontre. 
Besides, I like the young fellow. Besides, I like Ninette.”’ 

Well, the will had been made; the engagement had taken place; 


the young man had been sent off on business, during his absence | 


the old man had died. Meanwhile Vincent’s letters to Ninette 
had strangely ceased; and at last instead of him, arrived this 
other claimant, Edward Roland. 

Such are the events which bring us down to the commencement 
of our narrative, 

“It does not seem possible that Duchesne deceived us,” mur- 
mured Madame Rambeau. ‘‘What motive? unless he was insane?” 

“He drew, or at least he re-wrote his will,’’ said Ninette. ‘He 


spelled so horribly, you know; he may have made some blunder.” 


“And where is Vincent?’ demanded Madame, with irritation 
“Why isn't he here to attend to his business?”’ 

Ninette burst into tears. The mother looked at her almost an- 
grily. The child, she knew, was not crying about this lost estate, 
but about that missing lover. What fools girls were, to be sure! 
Madame was so furious about the imperilled property that she 
could not find a gentle word for the bleeding heart. Merely say- 
ing, “‘Ninette, don’t be a baby,’’ she fell into a solemn reflection. 
If Vincent did not come back, or if he came back and did not get 


- the Duchesne estate, it would be her duty, she felt, to make a new 


arrangement for her daughter. Would this Edward Roland do? 
It is clear enough that Madame had abundant matter for medita- 
tion. At last she decided on a double plan; she would follow out 
one of her proposed roads for a while; then, if it seemed best, 
she would shift tothe other. Leaving her in this forked bewild- 
erment, we will take a glance at the Messrs. Roland and Philpot, 
much occupied all this while with the Duchesne pullets and ma- 
diera, although the estate is not yet settled, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SCORPION AND ITS ANTAGONIST. 


A few mornings since I received by post a small box. On ac- 
count of the holes pricked in the cover I suspected it might con- 
tain something alive, therefore refrained from opening it until I 
had read my letters. It was fortunate I did so, for from one of 
the letters 1 learned that the box contained two live scorpions, a 
present from my friend J. K. Lord, who caught them under a 
stone at Heliopolis, in Egypt, and had sent them off at once. On 


_ opening the box carefully I saw two scorpions sitting in it, with 


their tails turned over their backs. They were divided from each 
other bya partition, and were very quiet; but on secing the light 
they immediately began to move, so that I had to be careful not 
to let them escape into the room. Sending for a glass fish-globe, 
I turned the box suddenly over; and with a tap at the bottom shook 
them out into it. For a moment the scorpions remained quiet at 
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the bottom; then, waking up, they suddenly rushed at cach other, 
and began fighting and wrestling, claw to claw, like two bull-dogs. 
I had great trouble to separate them, and get one of them out of 
the globe. At last I succeeded, by using two paper-knives and a 
long pair of forceps. I wonder they did not poison each other or 
myself. In the course of the morning it was announced that a 
mouse had been caught inatrap. I immediately thought of test- 
ing the poison of the scorpion upon the mouse. The reader must 
know that my scorpion is a little beast with a body the size of a 
large black-beetle. He has small legs on each side like the legs 
ofa lobster, and also two nipping-claws. At the end of the body 
is o tail, nearly two inches long, consisting of five joints, strung 
together like a bead necklace. At the end of the last joint is the 
sting, which consists of a horay bag the shape of an apple-pip, 
and armed with a brown-colored sting having the curve of a bram- 
ble-thorn. The point of the sting is exceedingly sharp. The gen- 
eral color of the scorpion is a horrid-looking waxy brown. ‘The 
eyes of the scorpion—little black shining points—-are situated at 
the top of his head. When preparing to fight he carries his tail 
in a curve over his hack, and brandishes his sting with immense 
rapidity. Heaims his hlows directly forward as a soldier gives 
a bayonet-thrust. 

The scorpion was lying quietly at the hottom of the globe when 
I shook the mouse from the trap into it, but the sudden arrival of 
a stranger into his private apartments woke him up directly. Ile 
hoisted his sting, and began brandishing it about. The mouse 
shortly crossed his path; the scorpion instantly lunged his sting 
into him. This in turn woke up the mouse, who began to jump 
up and down like a jack-in-the-box. When he became quiet the 
scorpion again attacked the enemy, with his claws extended, like 
the pictures of the scorpion in the signs of the zodiac: he made 
another shot at the mouse, but missed him. I then called ‘“‘Time,”’ 
to give both combatants a rest. When the mouse had got his wind, 
I stirred up the scorpion once more, and, as “the fancy’ say, he 
‘came up siniling.’”’ The mouse during the interval had evidently 
made up his mind that he would have to fight, and not strike his 
colors to a scorpion as he would toa cat. When, therefore, the 
scorpion came within range, the mouse gave a squeak, and bit him 
on the back; the scorpion at the same moment planted his sting 
well between the mouse’s ears on the top of his head. 

The scorpion then tried to retreat, but could not, for one claw 
had got entangled in the fur of the mouse; and then came one of 
the most ludicrous scenes | ever beheld. Mouse and scorpion 
‘‘closed,’’ and both rolled over and over together, like two cats 
fighting. The scorpion continued stabbing the mouse with his 
sting, his tail going with the velocity and swift spring of a needle 
in a sewing-machine; in fact, the scorpion had the mouse. as 
pugnacious schoolboys used to say, ‘“‘in chancery.”” The moment 
the scorpion got tired, and the lunges of his tail became less fre- 
quent, the mouse got hold ofthe last joint of his adversary’s tail 
with his paw, and gave the sting a sharp nip with his teeth (it 
was most in‘eresting to notice that the mouse used his paw). 
The scorpion at once tried tomake his retreat, but he couldn’t get 
away, as his claws were entangled in the fur. The mouse seized 
this opportunity, and deliberately bit two of the scorpion’s side 
legs off. Hethen retired to the corner, and began to wash his 
face and comb his fur. I took out my watch to note how long it 
would be before the poison of the scorpion took effect. I waited 
minute after miaute, and nothing happened, the mouse seemed a 
little tired, and that was all. When ten minutes had passed I 
shook the scorpion up to the place where the mouse was sitting. 
The scorpion was a plucky ‘arachnoid,’ for he tried to come 
up to the scratch once more; but as a ship is disabled when she 
has lost her mainmast by a shot, so ‘‘Scurpio formidolosus,”’ as 
Horace calls him, was crippled for further encounter. He tried 
to hoist his sting, but the bite from the mouse had injured his 
tail, so that he could not strike straight with it, and it had lost 
its spring from the wound. Seeing that the scorpion was “lying 
under bare poles,’’ the mouse sat himself down and began delib- 
erately to eat the scorpion’s legs up one after the other. I was 
at this time obliged to go away to my work, and when, in about 
six hours, my secretary came down to my office, he reported 
that the mouse had shown no symptom whatever of poisoning. 
When I came back in the evening | went at once to the globe 
to see what had happened; instead of finding a dead mouse I 
found about half a dead scorpion, and alive mouse. The mouse 
had, in fact, made a good meal of his enemy. Some bread had 
been gent in the globe; the mouse had eaten this also, so I 
hope he had enjoyed his meal of bread and scorpion. The battle 
therefore was decided in favor of the mouse, and the backers of 
the scorpion had to ‘throw. up the sponge,”’ while, as a reward 
for his courage, the mouse, after a parting supper of toasted 
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1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


cheese and milk, was let free in a place where the cat was not 
likely to find him. The friends of the scorpion have lodged a 
protest, inasmuch as the scorpion was not ‘‘in training,” and the 
mouse was not a “fair mouse,” being too large and too heavy. 
For my own part, I think the fight was hardly fair, as the scor- 
pion had just come off a long, cold journey, and had not eaten 
any thing. The mouse, on the contrary, was just caught, and in 
good condition. 


ECBorrespondence. 


The following extract from a letter to one of our compositors 


will speak for itself. 
Loaan, Oct. 31, 1869. 


Dear Brother: 1 thought I would just drop a line to you to let 
ou know that many of the people are in high glee to think we 
ave some few noble-minded men in our midst who are not afraid 

of the truth of the Gospel, neither are they scared to publish it to 
the Saints and the world. Every thinking man has been waiting 
with calmness, and constantly watching for those very sentiments 
expressed in your Magazine. Quite a number of men, and women 
too, are talking of sending down their subscriptions for the Mag- 
azine at an early day. That piece, ‘‘We are nothing if not Spirit- 
ual,” is talked of by everybody as one of the best pieces ever writ- 
ten in the Territory; and if some people are afraid of truths like 
these, ‘‘driving the Priesthood from the earth,’’ the sooner it is 
driven the better, and let all the people say Amen. I think such 
men cannot have much faith in the word of the Lord, through 
Joseph, where he said the Priesthood shall never again be taken 
from the earth, until the sons of Levi should offer unto the Lord 
an offering in righteousness. What folly to talk of the truth 
‘driving’ the power of God from the earth! 


Your old friend, 
A—— B—. 


Lake City, Nov. 14, 1869. , 
We need not be surprised at anything! 


When men of tried virtue and worth, can, fora simple difference 
of opinion, be severed from a church to which they have given the 
best years of their lives, their hearts’ deepest interest, and their 
untiring energy for the advancement of its cause, the thinking 
person will exclaim, ‘I shall not be surprised at anything.”’ 

Were it in the power of man to take from us our blessings, our 
hearts would be sad indeed, for we have seen the short-sightedness, 
the injustice, with which he exercises that power. But we question 
the authority of any man to sever his brother from the companion- 
ship of congenial associates here, much less, to cut him off from 
communion with God and angels, or hopes of salvation hereafter. 

We know God is still guiding and guarding the ship of Zion. 
Even when we see the helmsman steering toward the rocks, we still 
know there is a mighty power which can say, thus far, my servant 
goest thou, but no farther. 

We have been told frequently to seek for the spirit of God, and 
inspirations from Heaven; that it was our right to obtain knowl- 
edge concerning ourselves by this means. But when we have 
sought, and through the earnestness of our souls, have wrung 
from high Heaven that knowledge which fills us with joy, we are 
coldly told it did not come through the proper channel, hence it 
must be wrong, and the light thus obtained must be darkness. 

It is impossible for some to believe, upon the simple testimony 
of another; they must know for themselves. Not that they would 
wish to direct others, it is for themselves they claim the right to 
obtain knowledge; and it is for themselves also that they claim 
difference of opinion where that knowledge substantiated by rea- 
son, tells them there is an error. 

How much more valuable to a community, and society, are in- 
telligent adherents, those who believe through the investigation of 
their reason, not through coercion or fear of displeasing. 

That which one’s reason cannot accept, to that one is untrue; 
to another it might be true, the same rule proving it. 

Some natures are more enlarged, can grasp greater truths, while 


others can hardly entertain the faintest conception of them. 

How many of us of late, have said within ourselves, a change 
must come, our faith in man is weakening, for our religion seems 
to be settling down upon a foundation of dollars and cents, and he 
who has most of these, is the best and the mightiest man. 

‘‘Human learning, with the blessing of God upon it, introduces 
us to Divine wisdom, and while we study the works ofnature, the 
God of nature will manifest himself to us, since, to a well-tutored 
mind, the heavens, without a miracle, declare His glory, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

It has been said, who by reasoning ever found out God? We do 
not need to reason to find Him out, we only want to use our reason 
in accepting what purports to emanate from Him. We cannot ac- 
cept what our conscience and reason deny, even though its pre- 
tensions are Divine. 

I am aware that those who use their reason will in the present 
issue be charged with corruption, but let people's past lives 
speak for them. They cannot be honorable, upright and thor- 
oughly good to-day, and the opposite of all this to-morrow. Nat- 
urally, good people increase in goodness, unless they get into the 
dark. Admitted; but people in darkness shed their gloom upon all 
who come in contact with them; this is a proof of their state. 

There isa difference in apostatizing from a creed, and in being 
summarily dismissed against your earnest protest. The question 
then arises, does God empower one man to dismiss another from 
his Church? Revelation says, No! The true Latter-Day Saint is 
as firmly fixed in his faith to-day as yesterday, despite the action 
of man upon his case. If this policy is pursued by the Church, 
then, the salt, or some of it, will be washed out of the Church, for 
the time has come when men and women must think for themselves 
—for their salvation depends upon it—and if they think, they will 
speak, but let it be in candor, in honor, and in kindness, free from 
the petty spirit of revenge and malice. 

Let parties be lost in principles. He whose principle, and prac- 
tice, is sound and just, cannot long sit in darkness. 

May the spirit of inspiration illumine the hearts of all such, con- 
tinually, 


is the prayer of a 


DAUGHTER oF Zion. 


Satt City, Nov. 15th 1869. 


Proprietors or UTAH MAGAZINE. 


Dear Brethren: (for such I must still call you,) In order to pfe- 
sent myself as I am before my friends, I write you the following 
for publication. Onthe morning ofthe trial of Bros. Harrison 
and Godbe before the High Council, I left my home in the llth 
Ward, not having the least idea of being present at that trial, for 
I did not then know that such a privilege would be granted me, but 
soon after arriving at my place of business I was told by some one 
that any member of the Church would be allowed to be present, I 
consequently, at the hour appointed, sought admittance, but was 
refused, on the ground that the room was already full, although 
dozens were admitted afterwards, as I saw with my own eyes, as 
I was afterwards permitted, through your influence, to be present. 
I conscientiously voted in the opposition, and of course was called 
upon to explain the cause of my so voting. I said, “that for s 
number of years I had endeavored {o sustain the truth, and still 
wished to do so, no matter whether it came from Bro. Harrison, 
Bro. Godbe, President B. Young or any one else.’’ The question was 
then put to me by President B. Young,—‘‘Do you wish to sustain 
Harrison and Godbe ?”” To which I replied,—‘“‘Brethren, in answer 
te the question put to me by President B. Young, I simply say 
that I wish to sustain the truth.”’ 

For thus expressing myself I was summored to attend a council 
of my Ward, and although I notified the summoner that I could 
not conveniently attend, but would some other time, I was then 
and there without further ceremony severed from the Church. 
Since my excommunication I have been offered a hearing, but 
knowing well that my case was prejudged, and considering the 
whole of such treatment ehild's-pla , and illegal from beginning — 
to end, I have not attended. i, 

As I said to President Young, I shall still ‘stick by the truthno 
matter through whom it or any portion of it may come.” I do not 


follow men but principles. 
Respectfully yours, 
SiLver. 
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and Sing the Gong.” 


Worps erom L. D. 8S. Hymn Book. Music by BF. Weicur, SPRINGVILLE. 


Vivo con vivezza. &. M. 


A -. wake and sing the | song of Moses andthe Lamb; Wake 


ev’—ry heart tongue, Te 
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praise the Sav-ior's name, To praise the Sav-ior’s name, To praise the Sav-ior's name. 
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THE UTAH ADVE 
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‘WEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. 


RTISER. 
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GODBE & CO.-HA’ 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


GRANDS ANP GRAND SQ™ARES, 
OCTAVFA 


The ‘‘ARION ™ ia the very best Piano for the Great 
West, because it stands in tut.w longer tnan any other 
Piano. t requires no repairing or regulating ; ship- 
ping any distance, or dan.paess does not affect them. 


EY ? 


It commences where the “First Premium’ Makers 
top, and upou, the most improved Modern scale 
es four patented improvements; which make 
the Arion more simple, yet stronger; increasing its 


volume and beauty of tone, while rendering the in- | 


atrument more enduring. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Arion Reversed Wooden Agraffe 
ries. 4 which retains all the purity of tone only 
found in a wooden bridge (the res: whereon the 
strings and obtains al) the s:i.d prolon 
strength of tone of the mete: Agraffe, without that 
metalic noise which t'ecaetal Agrafle develops 

y use. | 

Secondly, The Paten: trion Compound Wrest- 
Plank, which holds the tuning pins, is six thick- 
nesses of hard maple, th. grain of each layer runs in 
a different direction. The «:vantages are, the 20 
tons strain of the strings caunot split our Arion 
wrest-plank, as frequeutly happens iu other Pianos, 
~and when peoplusay “My iano won't stand in tune,” 
all other makers must nse the single wrest plank 
with the grain running only oue way. 


The Arion Tuning-Pins have end wood to held-} 


them on every side, while all other makers can have 
it only upon two sides of their pins. 

Thirdly, The Patent Arion Diagonal Sustaining 
Bar, extending parelle! with the steel strings under 
the over strung Passstring~. ‘he Aréon ia the only 
Piano wherein the enormeus strain of the large 
steel strings is resisted in the natural place and di- 
rection. Using this bar renders the weakest part in 
all other over strung Pianos the 


STRONGEST IN THM ARION. 


Fourthly, The Patent Arion Tron Frame concen- - 


trates all the metal in troutof the tuning pin line, 
and its frame is let irt: -butted) the front edge -f the 
wooden wrest plank, sherelby preventing the great 
strain of the strire+ upon it frum splitting or mov- 
ing it one partick. All other “Full Iron Frames” 
cover the entire wrest plank, and when it is split it 
ane be seen, the wood of the Arion wrest plank 
8 seen. 


THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 
unsupported by either buncome, weak facts, or use 
less Or complicated Patents. We append a few un 
bought opinions of thuse who 


KNOW THE ARION. 


The Mas‘cal Director of the New York Conserva- 
tory of Music, Edward wer, says: “The 
Arion I bought of you is the best Piano I cres play- 
ed on; that rolling buss and silvery treble, etc.” 

John H. Woods, Piano Dealer. Oswego, N. Y.. says: 

The tone is truly immense, an:] surpasses anythi 
n the shape of a Piano we evor saw c; Leard of, etc. 

Horace Greely said: “The arien is the best Square 

Piano, oe for its c'earness and brilliancy of 


‘Louis Wagner, Fort Leaverworth, says: “My Piano 


arrived here in splendid order. Its tone fills my par- 
lor with melody—it is the wonder and admiration of 
all who hear it. Miss ——, who is tearh/ ig the 
Piane desires me te order one for her,” &c 


We desire agents in every city where v e have not 
appeinted them. 
COVELT « CO., 


BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HEALTH SECURED 
BY USING 
HERRICE’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. 


This remarkable Am- 
erican Remedy is car- 
ing the world 

orm. Over five mil- 
lion boxes are sold 
aonually. Composed 
entirely of Flowe 
Roots, Balsame 


Extracts, their effect 
on the human system 
is pleasant, satisfac- 
successful. 
y are a positive 
remedy for Liver 
Complaints, Gout, 


Jaundice, D Bh: Affections of the 


Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, ym 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Blood, 
tion, Melancholy, Sick e, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Head, Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, Piles, 
Billous Affecti Female ete. 
LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 


KID STRENOTHENING PLASTERS. 


These renowned 
ters cure pains, weak- 
ness and distress in the 
back, sidesand breast, 
in five hours. Indeed, 
su certain are they to 
do this, that the pre- 
| prietor warrants them. 


>pread from resins, bal- 
sams and gums, on 
beautiful Kid leather, 
renders them uliar- 
ly adapted to the wants 
of Females and others. 
Euch Plaster will wear 
from One to four 
moxths, and in rheu- 
matic complaints, 
and bruises, fre- 


quently effects cures when all other remedies fail. 
PRICE OF EACH 25 C : 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR: 


A positive remedy for Catarrb, Bronchitis. Minie- 
ters’s Sore Throat, Loss of Voice, Offensive Discharges 
form the Head, Partial Deafness, sounds of Distant 
Waterfalls, Whizzing of Steam, etc. 

NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY, “Ga 
Rut is nsedin «a common pipe. It cares on the prin- 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and throat are brought immediately under its 
infinence. This remedy strikes at the root of the 
disease, and drives from the warket all other medd- 
icines for the same maladies. 


PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 


ARV 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 

widers for 

orsees and 
cattle have 
been tested 
by an intel- 
ligent pub- 
lic for seix- 
teen years. 

Hundreds 


_ of the principal horsemen. ofthe Union have pronounc- 


ed them the only Condition Powders safe to use and 
work the horse. There is nothing in them to expose 
the animal, bat, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove them. The proprietors of horse railrvads,om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them; and their combined testimony stamps 
them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 

to filla small book are in our 
testifying to their . Merchants are request- 
ed to warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
should they fail to give satisfagtion. 

All the above articles are sold b 
and Merchants everywhere, and at LE 
and RETAIL by 


SALT LAKE CISY, 


Hair ‘igor, 
For restoring Grey Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


Ayers 


A dressing which’ is 
- at onee agreeable, heal- 
thy, and effettual for 
preserving the hair. 
Faded or gray hair is 
soon restored to ita orig- 
inal color with the gloss 


Thin hair is thickened, 
falling hair is checked, 


and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing 
the heir where the follicles are destroy- 
ed, or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be. saved for 
usefulness by this application. . Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sediment 
it will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or fall 

uently prevent baldness. Free from 
those deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Vigor can only 
benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
merely fora 


can restore 


ing off, and conse- 


HAIR DRESSING 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not svil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long on fhe hair, giving it a‘rich glossy 
lusture and a grateful perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


PRACTICAKR AND AwNyYLITICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Price 1,25. 
FOR SALE BY 


Godbhbe & Co., 
SALT LAKE CITY. 


and by Druggists and{Dealers in Medicines every- 


where. 


GILLET’S PLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are know to the trade, from Chicago to the Pacific; 


all Grocers and Druggists keep then. a 


J. SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 


5 blocks north of Tabe: nacle, on telegraph line 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 


Are constantly supplied with atock of Domes 

tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denimes, 

laines, Satinetts, Crash, Keutecky Jeans, etc.; 
assurtmen 


Jeane, De 


t. 
is complete in vari- 


ety and quality, 


OME-MADE CANDY IS PURE !—J. KELSOW 
Menuiicturer of Pure | 


retail, at the “GOLDEN GATS, BAKERY 
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THE GRAIFENBERG MEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. GODBE & CO. HAVE THEM. 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


GRANDS AND GRAND SQUARES. 
714 OCTAVF: 


The *AR/JON is the very best for the Great 
West becanse it stands in tune lonces than any other 
Piano. t requires no repairing or regulating; ship- 
ping any distance, dab.puess does not affect them. 


EX ? 


It commences wheve the “First Premium” Makers 
stop, and upou_ the most improved Modern scale 
makes four patented improvements; which make 
the Arion more simple, yet stronger; increasing its 
volume and beauty of tone, while rendering the in- 
strnment more enduring. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Arion Reversed Wooden Agraffe 
Bridge, which retains all the purity of tone only 
found in «a Wooden bridge (the res: whereon the 
strings lay), aml obtains all the sci prolonged 
strength of tone of the mete: Agraffe, without that 
acute metalic noise which t' euretal Agraile develops 
by use. 

Secondly, The Paten: trrew Componmd Wrest- 
Plank, which held< the tummy pins, ix six thick- 
nesses of hard maple. the ovat ot each laver runs in 
a different direction. The aavantages are, the wo 
tons strain of the strings caunet split onr Arron 
and when people suv “Wy liane land tn tite 
all other makers use the single 
With the rain running only one way, 

The Aviow Tuntng-Pins have weeel te 
them onevery side. while all other makers can lave 
itenly nponm two sides of their pious 


wrest plank 


Thirdly, The Patent Sustaining 
Bar, exteteling woth the stremas 
Pints Wherein the st: the letoe 
Steck is im the iatural p ai of 
rection, Using this bar renders (ho weakest part in 


all other over strune Piatnes 


STRONGEST Iv VIt™ ARION. 


Fourthly, The Patent Arcee Teen eoncen- 
trates all the metal in treatef the tanning pin line, 
wivl its frame is let inte the frontedce -f the 
wooden Wrest plank, hereby preventing the great 
strain of the stvirg= upeu it trom splitthuc or 
Ing it one partich. Ail other “Fall lrom Frames” 
cover the entire wrest plank, and when itis split ct 
cannot be seen, the woel of the Arron wrest plank 
Is seen, 


THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 
unsupported by either buneome. weak faets. or use 
less or complicated Patents, We few 
opinions of those whe 


KNOW THE ARION. 


The Sas‘cal Director of the New York Couserva- 
tory of Music, Edward Mollenhauer, save. “The 
Arion Tboug lit of you is the best Piano 1 eves play- 
ed on; that rolling bass and silvery treble, ete. 

John H, Woods, Piano Dealer. Oswego, N. Y.. says: 
g The tone is truly immense, aul SUrpasses anything 
in the shape of a Pianw we ever saw ec. Leard of. ete. 

Horace Greely said: “The Avion is the best Square 
Piano, superior for its c‘earness and brilliancy of 
tone,” &c. 

Louis Wagner, Fort Leaverworth, says: “My Piano 
arrived here in splendul order. Its tone fill iny par- 
lor with melody—it is the wonder and admiration of 
all who hear it. Miss . whe is teach’ ig the 
Piano desires me to order one for her,’ &c 


We desire agents in every city where v e have not 
appointed them. 
COVELI CO., 
EROADWAY,N.Y 


General Agents forG.C. Marne Pat. Arion 
fortes. 


+ Weetertalls, 


THE UTAH ADVERTIS SER. 


‘HEALTH SECURED 


BY USING 
HERRICK’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. 


This remarkable Am- 
ertcan Remedy is car- 
rying the world Ly 
Over tive mil- 
lien boxes are selad 
aunually. Composed 
Reutirely of Flowers, 
Roots, Balsams and 
Extracts, their effect 
on the human system 
ix pleasant, satisfac- 
tory and successful. 


remedy for Liver 
Complaints, Gout, 

Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Affections of the 
Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Bluod, luflama- 
tion, Melancholy, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Head, Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, Piles, 
Billous Affections, Female Diseases, etc., ete. 


LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 


KID STRENCTHENING PLASTERS. 


These renowned Plas- 
ters cure pains, weak- 
ness and distress in the 
back, sidesand breast, 
in five hours. Indeed, 
certain are they te 
de this, that the pre- 
) prieter warrants thean. 
| spread from resins, 
aml gums, on 


benutiful Kid leather, 
renders them peeculiar- 
lv adapted to the wants 
of Females aml others, 
hach Plaster will wear 
from one te four 
and im rhen- 

| matic complatuts, 
*prains ated bruises. 


quently effects cures when all other remedios tail 


PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


Breonehitixs. Minis- 
Di<charcves 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, 
ters Sore Lossef Voice, 
form: the Plead, Parti Deafness, 
Vhizzing of Steam, 


“TIS NOTHING TO INWARDLY. 4 


ciple of Medjeated Air. All the membrane of the 
hewland throatare immediately tnmeder its 
This retnedv strikes at the roet of the 

ated drives trein tnarket all ether 

beities fer the 

PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES. 25 CENTS. 
—— 


nh 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
“brated ane 
renewhnedl 
powders for 
horses anel 
cattle have 
been tested 
by an intel- 
lig cent 
lic fer six- 
teen 
Hundreds 
of the prine “ipal horsemen ofthe Union have pronounc- 
ed them the only Condition Powders sate te use and 
work the horse. There is nothing in them tu expore 
the animal. but, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove thew. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, aud stage owners in all the principal cities 


use them: and their combined testimony stamps 
them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 
‘cient to filla small book are in our possession, 


testifving to their goodness. Merchants are request- 
ed to Warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
should they fail to give satistagtion. 

(ey All the above articles are sold by Druggirts 
and Merchants everywhere, and at WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL by 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


‘+ W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


67 Morrar Sraeer, NEW YORK. 


They are a positive | 


—— 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 


For restoring Grey Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing which is 
at once avreeable, neal- 
thy, and effectual for 
preserving the hair. 
Fuded ov gray hair ts 
soon restored to its 
‘nal color the yloss 
and freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, 
falling hair is checked, 


and baldness often, though not always, 


cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the heir where the follicles are destroy- 
ed, or the glands atrophied and deeayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sediment 
it will keep it clean and vigorous. [ts 
occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and conse- 
quently prevent baldness. Free from 
those deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Viger can only 
benefit but not harm it. Tf wanted 
inerely fora 


HAIR DRESSING 


nothine else can be found so desirable. 


Containing neither nor dye. it does 
net seil white cambr Vet lasts 
lone on fie heir. giving a rich 


lusture wud a perfume. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


AND ANYRITICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Price 1.25. 


POR SALE 
Grodbeo Co., 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
aud by Druggists «nyDealers in Medicines 


GILLET’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
Mae i fie: 


are knew te the trade. from Chicace to the 


all Grocers and Drugyists Keep thenr. 


W? 


SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 
h locks north of Tabernacle, on telegraph bine 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 
Are constantly supplied with a fine stuck of Domes 
tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denim, Corset Jeans, De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, etc.; Hata 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes,a splendid assortment. 
The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 
ety and quality. 


OME-MADE CANDY 18 PURE!—J.H. KELSON 
Manufacturer of Pure Candy, wholesale§ and 
retail,-at' the “ GOLDEN GATE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY,” Main street. 
Confectionery in variety and qnality une- 
qualied. 


HOOPER & | 
BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
SECOND SQUTH ST. ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED To, 


Haifa 
‘aad maketo order Beers, 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WO0D-WORKING Go.. 
pil Have 


of 
tior Parties inilding or making will dod 
BROS. 


Bieck of Em 
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